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am cooperation 


is maintaining America’s high standards of educa- 
tional progress. Educators—school officials—Parent 
Teacher organizations—and parents themselves are 
working hand in hand that schools may function with 
unimpaired efficiency though school expenditures may 
be curtailed. 

If Education reaches a standstill—progress will 
cease. Thus, today’s budgets which call for readjust- 
ments should nevertheless provide for modern equip- 
ment—modern teaching tools. 


School executives, always conscious of the pupil's 
mental and physical welfare, have found a way to avoid 
penalizing children due to economic ills. Even though 
school budgets may be cut, pupils need not suffer. So 
in 1932 budgeting provision is made for modern, pos- 
turally correct seating and desks even if funds do not 
permit new buildings. In that way classrooms are mod- 
ernized without costly expenditure and within available 
funds. Pupil health and efficiency is safeguarded, for 
authorities agree that posturally correct seating — seat- 
ing that makes it easy and natural for the pupil to sit 
erect —is a primary factor in the health of the pupil dur- 
ing the long school day,andanaid to his mentalalertness. 


American Seating Company 

E Tax Makers of Dependable Seating for 

hy A Schools, Churches and Public Auditoriums 

aI =) General Offices: GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
Oy Branches in All Principal Cities 





AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 
| GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
1 Please send me. without obligation, a copy of your Posture Poster and 
j copies of the booklets checked 


! Name seecossecses 
§ Address........ 


Position ( ) Number of Classrooms 
(Indicate here whether you are Superintendent, Principal or Teacher) 


' 
! 
| ( ) Essentials of Hygienic Seating 
| ( ) The Relation of Posture to Tuberculosis 
' 


( ) Ideals and Standards of Classroom Seating 
) The Buying of School Equipment ( ) Forty Years of School Seating 


Modernizing that school executives 
will find economical and efficient 


Educational authorities make a 
place in their budgets for main- 
tenance and replacements. Much 
of this appropriation is usually ap- 
plied to new seating. So each year 
anumber of classroomsare brought 
up to the most efficient seating 
standards. For a relatively small 
annual expenditure in comparison 
to the total cost of education, they 
are enabled to give students seating 


thatis posturally correctand a defin- 
ite aid to their healthand efficiency. 


Superintendents, principals and 
teachers are invited to write us (or 
use coupon) on matters pertain- 
ing to seating and posture. 


For the sake of your pupils 
modernize your school where 
it means most to them and costs 
least to the community. 





Use American Universal Desks! 
The facts are available 





For modernizing schools, American Universal Desks should 
have your serious consideration. They give you greatest value for 
your expenditure. Scientifically designed and constructed, they 
make it NATURAL and COMFORTABLE for the pupil to sit cor- 
rectly. They safeguard health by protecting vital organs from be- 
ing cramped and crowded. And so they promote physical and 
mental development. Send the coupon for the detailed facts 
about this outstanding school desk. 





Send the coupon for 


re 


Free Classroom Posture Poster and 











Authoritative Seating Booklets... 


(They contain no advertising) 
Send the coupon . . . and we will mail you free a three-color 
posture poster, size 17'2 x 25 inches which shows children 
why they should sit erect. Teachers, principals or superinten- 











dents will be supplied with a poster for each classroom on request. With them, too, 
any of the following authoritative, instructive and interesting booklets: “Essentials 
of Hygienic Seating’, which shows what constitutes good and bad posture, the 
relation of seating to posture, adjustment of seats, desks, and lighting and seating 
arrangements ... “Ideals and Standards of Classroom Seating’, covering the essen- 
tials of good seating and the grade distribution of school desk sizes ... “The Rela- 
tion of Posture to Tuberculosis” ...“The Buying of School Equipment” ...and “Forty 
Years of School Seating”. Please use the coupon indicating the booklets you wish. 
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George Peabody College for Teachers 


Educational employers in the South and Southwest turn naturally to 
Peabody for their teachers and educational leaders. 


Summer Quarter 


First Term: June 8 — July 16 
Second Term: July 18 — August 26 


With a registration representing more than thirty-five states, teachers 
are offered unusual opportunity for association with leaders in public 
education. 


Write the Recorder for Catalogue 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 























DUKE UNIVERSITY PENN STATE SUMMER SESSION 


Inter-session—June 20 to July 1 


SUMMER SCHOOL | Regular Session—July 5 to August 12 


£ program: of 400 — 7 35 pn pe and oe 
° ‘ essional departments. raduate and under-gradu- 
First Term: June 14-—July 22; ate credits. Competent and experienced faculty. 
. Facilities for sports and social activities. 
Second Term: July 23—Aug. 31 A beneficial vacation of study and recreation 
in Pennsylvania’s most beautiful mountains. 





C ‘ inci _— 
-ourses for Superintendents, Principals, (ep tiniiadniaatasdaaiiaaaiis 

and Teachers carrying college credit and Director of Summer Session 
leading to A. B.. A. M., and M. Ed. THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
degrees. State College, Pa. 

Public school teachers are exempt from 
tuition charge. 


HOLLAND HOLTON, ~~ 
Director of Summer School Summer Session 


DUKE UNIVERSITY, Durhan, N. C. a 


—_______ EEE 





























Vircinta Union University, Richmond, Va. 


First Term: June 18-July 25, 1932. 
Second Term: July 25-August 30, 1932. 
Courses leading to Degrees and to Teachers’ 


Certificates. Strong Faculty. 


Go Rates on Student Tours For Further Information and Bulletin, Write 
6 COUNTRIES $175 | ALL EXPENSES LAND AND 
9 COUNTRIES $245 BEA. Send for New Bookles Joun W. BARCO, Director. 
ALLEN TOURS, 154 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Dolch 


Qne hundred per cent 


was the record of our 1931 publications on the list of Sixty Educational 
Books of the N. E. A. and A. L. A. Which, we think, indicates that our 
extensive list of professional books is a good one to consult for your courses 
or for your reading. Representative of what we have to offer are: 


Douglass ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


An unusually complete exposition of modern methods of meeting practical 
problems by a specialist in the subject. $2.60 


Clapp, Chase, Merriman INTRODUCTION TO EDUCATION 


A popular orientation course including agencies that have shaped our edu- 


cational system, foreign systems, general problems of organization, and the 
fundamentals of teaching and learning. $3.00 


THE PSYCHOLOGY AND TEACHING OF READING 


A helpful guide to the teacher on methods and to the supervisor on materials. 





$1.80 





GINN AND COMPANY 


70 Fifth Ave., N.Y. [x 














: —> Ist Choice 


of modern schools 


nm WINSTON 


SIMPLIFIED 


DICTIONARY 


Built for the classroom and geared to 
education, THE WINSTON SIMPLI- 
FIED DICTIONARY is the first selection 
in literally thousands of schools. 


STATE-ADOPTED in 


Alabama 6 years 
Florida 8 years 
Georgia 5 years 
Louisiana . 2 years 


Editions for every school need—Pri- 
mary, Intermediate, Advanced, Ency- 
clopedic. 


Full information on request 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 
WINSTON BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 


Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 











Some New Gregg Books 


Every book published within the last year. 
See them before making your fall selections. 


Gregg Typing, College Course (SoRelle and Smith)......$1.20 
Gregag Speed Building (Gregg). ......sccccscccscccenetes 1.20 
Understanding Advertising (Hawley and Zabin)......... 1.20 
Business Letters: Functions, Principles, Composition 
SINS 5.5 oo eee cade abe eae eae wae Pe R Sabo es 1.40 
Work Book for Business Letters.............. . 36 
Business Mathematics (Rosenberg) Part 1.............. .60 
WN ne ar iscidngtave san acacatace eb iv ie mip aaial atrionS: vetal mincaca te . 80 
Genera! Business Science, Part III (Jones and Holtsclaw) 1.00 
Projects in Business Science, Part III......... 1.00 
The Story of Uncle Sam's Money (Walter O. Woods, Treas- 
eet OF the Tabled SlMNGi ho. occic vcs 00 ses cesvcees net 1.50 


Because of the nature of this book single copies 
must ,be billed at the net price, postage fully paid. 
Discount on orders for two or more copies. 


To Be Published Soon 


Teaching Principles and Procedures for Gregg 
Shorthand (Skene, Walsh, and Lomax)......Ready July 1 


Correlated Studies in Stenography (Lawrence, 
BECARTCE: ONE TOE ovo cs son be keawsdeé Ready June 1 


Direct Method Teaching Materials for Gregg 
Shorthand (Brewington and Soutter)...Ready September 1 


Fundamental Drills in Gregg Shorthand (Beers 
GRE PROMS co setcnGeseseessaehclene-s Ready September 1 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston 
Toronto London Sydney 
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The Mental Health of Teacher and Child 


By GRACE E. MIX, State Teachers College, Farmville 


VER since the World War, with its sad 
k discoveries of the alarming physical de- 

fects in the young men of the draft, in- 
terest in child health has been growing rapidly. 
With the observance of ‘‘The Children’s Year,” 
the activities of the American Child Health Asso 
ciation and many other State and national or- 
ganizations have spread information about the 
physical defects of childhood and introduced re- 
medial measures for their improvement. 

Not so rapidly, perhaps, but with increasing 
influence, a movement to understand and to de- 
velop mental health among children is gaining 
ground. The National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene, organized in 1909, has done valuable 
work in organizing the study of mental health 
and has given special attention to the problems 
of stimulating healthy mental attitudes in chil- 
dren as well as in adults. -Well known mental 
hygienists, such as Thom of Boston and Glueck 
of New York, have put their findings in regard 
to the traits which can be encouraged to make de 
sirable moral and social adjustments in childhood 
in available form for students. 

There seems, however, to be a need in some of 
our training centers for teachers for more atten- 
tion in the preparation of teachers to methods of 
developing the child’s mental health and also to 
an understanding of what mental health means 
for the teacher herself. Many problems of disci- 
pline and management, especially with primary 
children who are very susceptible and quickly 
affected by the attitude of people about them, 
would be more easily solved if the young teacher 
had studied her own personality and been led to 
consider more carefully the effect of her own 
mental attitudes on the children she is teaching 

Dr. Daniel La Rue in his valuable book called 
Mental Hygiene says “If the walls of a school 
roum were made of mirrors, so that the teacher 


could see herself in action from time to time, and 
if she could in some measure relive her own 
childhood, she would understand much better her 
effect on her pupils and their responses to her 
personality.” The high tension under which a 
good deal of school work is done interferes not 
only with the serenity of the children but with the 
poise of the teacher. Frequently in over-crowded 
schoolrooms does one hear the teacher repeatedly 
say as she forces the daily program along, “Make 
it snappy,” as if education for speed were the 
maximum requirement of her schoolroom. 

To keep her own healthy mental attitude and 
preserve the right relation to her children the 
teacher must not only keep her poise but learn to 
regard children’s behavior dispassionately, avoid- 
ing a clash of her personality and theirs, She 
needs also to treat her children with respect, 
realizing that each one is an individual with cer- 
tain rights of personality to be considered, some 
valuable traits to be encouraged, others to be re- 
directed in their mode of expression. 

In our training of teachers we have often been 
so busy teaching methods of reading, writing, 
spelling, etc. that we have not allowed enough 
time for real child study. A very excellent su- 
pervisor was heard to say, in speaking of the 
training of her student teachers, ‘““We are so oc- 
cupied teaching the children to read and follow- 
ing our daily routine that we don’t have time for 
child study.” And yet, how can real teaching be 
done without considering the child as a whole, 
his learnings, his likes and dislikes, his feelings, 
his reactions,—the things that make him what he 
is. If we are teaching children and not subjects, 
the mental attitudes of the children must be 
reckoned with. 

We shall not lose sight of the physical condi- 
tion of the children. The annual inspection, the 
monthly weighing, the care of eyes and teeth will 
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have an important place. We are busily engaged 
in the education of ideas, the acquisition of 
knowledge, but teaching also includes the educa- 
tion of the feelings. Dr. W. H. Kilpatrick in 
Foundations of Method says, “Especially are the 
children responding emotionally (that is with 
likes or dislikes or valuing) to each thing that 
comes up. So that each child is building (and 
fastening) dispositions or attitudes out of their 
likes or dislikes, fastening them in himself to- 
ward teacher, school, subjects being studied, go 
ing to college, our country, being honest, etc.” 
The young teacher is constantly meeting situa- 
tions for which neither her subject matter courses 
nor her study of methods have prepared her. 
Some study of her own behavior, such as a good 
mental hygiene course gives, should be offered in 
her training blended with or parallel to courses 
Such a course with its 
necessary case studies of many types of children 


in physical education. 


would help to put her teaching on a more scien- 
tific basis. ‘The method of science is to teach us 
to observe and to record phenomena and also to 
classify these recorded phenomena into groups 
or series. This is what the teacher does who has 
been prepared to study types of children. As her 
experience grows, she accumulates knowledge of 
some of the “symptoms” which belong to chil- 
She will make an 
intelligent study of the vigorous, buoyant child, 
often in mishief but filled with a healthy curi- 
osity; the nervous child—the child of a melan- 
Such understandings give the 


dren of certain temperaments. 


cholic disposition. 
teacher a new attitude toward her children and 
react upon herself, bringing more possibilities for 
initiative to her teaching and adding zest and 
challenge to her daily task. There is a priceless 
reward to those teachers who help to liberate the 
inhibitions of a timid child or encourage one of a 
turbulent spirit to build habits of self-control. 

Quoting again from Dr. La Rue: “Discipline 
is not merely for the sake of keeping order as an 
end in itself but for the sake of the pupil’s growth 
in self-management and self-adjustment. There 
should always be plenty of occupation. Peaceful, 
co-operative absorption in the activity of the 
hour should be the ideal, but personal relations 
are more important than book work.” 

The activity program of our modern primary 
school is an aid in promoting the mental hygiene 
Dr. W. H. Burnham, one of 


of young children 
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our chief authorities on mental hygiene, says in 
his book, The Normal Mind, ‘The essentials, 
without which a person cannot be quite sound 
mentally and with which, apart from accident, 
infection or heredity, one can have no serious 
mental disorder, the absolutely essential condi- 
tions are three: a task, a plan and freedom.” So 
our more progressive curriculums are being built 
on “purposeful activity,” the task chosen and 
adopted by the children with the co-operation and 
guidance of the sympathetic teacher; the plan of 
procedure clearly defined not only for but with 
the children and freedom given as to the individ- 
ual carrying out of the plan, always provided that 
this freedom does not interfere with the freedom 
of others. 

There are certain habits which lead to mental 
health and also promote the best conditions for 
child learnings which the wise teacher will en- 
courage. These may be listed briefly as follows: 

1. Attention to the subject in hand—concen- 
tration without dawdling and confusion. 

2. Self-control. 

3. frankness between teacher and child. 

4. The habit of facing difficulties squarely— 
learning to do “hard things” as the children say. 

5. Being cheerful. 

6. Co-operating with other children. 

7. Orderly, vigorous activity. 

8. Keeping “the rules of the game’—good 
sportsmanship. 

The teacher will provide as many opportunities 
as possible for success. Failure weakens self- 
confidence and disturbs the healthy balance of the 
individual. 

The carrying out of a program of mental health 
for teacher and child makes necessary a knowl 
edge of home conditions cf the children, Most 
of the problems of child maladjustment find their 
source there. The active co-operation of the 
parents must be enlisted by the teacher in her 
attempt to develop her children’s personalities. 
The teacher’s load is heavy, but the time spent in 
making a friendly alliance with parents often 
lightens the burden of responsibility. 

In these days of plans for curriculum making, 
the place of child both mental and 
physical, is an important one. The field for the 
teacher’s efforts in making practical the findings 
of the authorities in mental hygiene is filled with 


health, 


rich and inviting possibilities. 
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Helps for Grade Teachers 


By MRS. ALEXANDER MILLAR, Bedford 


A POEM 
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A Summer Walk 
A little girl went for a walk 
One pleasant summer day ; 
She walked so far and very fast 
She truly ran away. 
At last she came to a small pond 
A pond both small and round ; 
And looking wonderingly about 
She heard a curious sound. 


“You’d better-go-home— 
You’d better-go-home !” 
The words seemed plainly said, 
No man or woman could she see— 
She surely felt afraid. 


“You’d better-go-home— 
You'd better-go-home!” 
The words came o’er and o’er. 
The little girl then turned and ran 
As she never ran before. 


“You'd better-go-home— 
You’d better-go-home” 
Kept ringing from the bog; 
“You’d better-go-home— 
You’d better-go-home!” 
The words came from a frog. 


—ELIZABETH \VINTON. 


TEACHING SPELLING 

Why should we teach spelling? Why should 
so much time, effort, thought, and energy be de- 
voted to spelling? Why should a child be taught 
spelling for seven years of his school life and 
then probably continue this learning process 
through life? 

The question brings different answers, one of 
which is, if we do not spell correctly we will be 
considered uneducated and will be ridiculed. 

A college graduate wrote a letter acknowledg- 
ing his appointment to a much desired position in 
a large business firm. He wrote, “I am glad to 
have received the appointment, please ‘except’ my 
thanks.” We once heard of a college student ap- 
plying for a position; in closing his letter he 
signed, “Yours ‘respectively,’ J. L. Brown.” Such 
incidents as these do not help to qualify a person 
for a position of work, accuracy and trust. 

The real reason for learning to spell is to be 
sure that we are understood. A recent college 
graduate wrote to his best girl, “May I have the 
pleasure of driving you to the ‘pique-nique’?” 
The young man was called upon to explain where 
he wished to go. A young lady wrote her friend, 
who was working in a store, an order for some 
goods; among the articles she listed were three 
boxes of “tax.” But more ludicrous than these 
was a letter written by a lady of no uncertain age 
to her last hope. It was a letter of bitter resent- 
ment. She wrote, “For your ‘eddyfication,’ I 
make this statement.” An angry teacher wrote 
to an irate patron, “I have ‘inflamation’ concern- 
ing you.” She had the inflammation all right. 

Every time anybody misspells a word he has 
no right to be understood. 

Inaccurate spelling is ofttimes very expensive. 
It surely spells ridicule, misunderstanding, a loss 
socially and financially. Did you read what Dr. 
Pearson wrote of the “heavey” horse? A loss of 
one hundred dollars was the result of writing 
“heavey” for “heavy.” 

There are hundreds of thousands of words in 
the English language. It cannot be expected that 

children or adults will learn them all. Neither 
is this necessary. Quoting Tidyman, we observe 
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that “Economy of time and effort in teaching de- 
mands a vitalized spelling list consisting of the 
words which occur commonly in the writing of 
children and adults. The number of words to be 
taught may not be large—3,000 to 3,500.” 

As to the practice of grading words, authors of 
textbooks have not agreed. The most satisfac- 
tory rule seems to be to place the word in the 
grade where it is used and where it needs to be 
taught. And this certainly is not confined to the 
spelling text. 

Daily, almost hourly, teachers are confronted 
with the problem of teaching the pronunciation 
and spelling of new and strange words. Espe- 
cially is this true of the social subjects and of 
arithmetic. Children can and do read words 
which they cannot spell, but it is a safe proposi- 
tion that a child always recognizes a word if he 
can divide it into syllables, then the pronunciation 
comes easy. 

These two sources from which to draw the 
spelling list, namely the spelling text and the 
other subjects taught, should be supplemented by 
actual misspelled words of the pupils. No doubt 
that the most important spelling lesson is found 
in the written exercises; misspelled words in 
tests, examinations, stories or themes. These are 
the words upon which the greatest amount of 
time should be put in spelling. 

A wide-spread practice is that of disregarding 
misspelled words in tests and examination pa- 
pers. The contention is that inaccurate spelling 
in tests or examinations other than spelling itself 
should not be counted in grading the work. For 
instance, if a child writes “gography,” or “gram- 
mer” or “higine” or misspells other words no re- 
duction should be made in valuing the paper. We 
lack space to discuss this point but the proof of 
the theory is in the practice. Follow the practice 
of one point or one-half point reduction in grade 
for every misspelled word in written work and 
watch the improvement in pronunciation and 
spelling. The majority of misspelled words is 
the result of mispronunciation. 

Assignment. Dr. Pearson says that for a long 
time it has been recognized that there is a right 
and a wrong method in teaching the usual com- 
mon school subjects—all, except spelling, but re- 
cently a pedagogy of spelling has been acquired, 
of which the chief point is the assignment. In 
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assigning a geography or arithmetic lesson we 
would not say, “Get the next three pages,” but we 
think it is perfectly all right in assigning a spell- 
ing lesson to say, ““Get the next ten words.” We 
would obtain better results in spelling if we used 
the pedagogy of assignment in spelling as we do 
in other subjects. 

Interest. One of our major problems in teach- 
ing spelling is to get the pupils’ interest, that 
means to give or find a motive, for when there is 
interest there is always a motive. 

Some pupils like spelling for its own sake, or 
have caught the infectious enthusiasm of the 
teacher ; these pupils find small difficulty in learn- 
ing spelling. 

What shall we do if there is no immediate in- 
terest in spelling? Then we must motivate the 
study, connect it with something in which the 
child is interested, such as promotions; being 
kept in after school; obtaining the good will of 
the teacher or parent; in contest with another 
pupil; or, best of all, in beating his own record. 
Children fairly glow when they find that they are 
growing. Particularly useful is praise in this 
connection. Growing and glowing are a desirable 
atmosphere for any classroom. You will notice 
that no method of the negative type is advised. 

A project. Have you not said to some boy or 
girl, “What can you do to help you spell better?” 
The answer usually comes, “I must study more.” 
Spelling has then become a project. Then you 
assist the pupil to analyze his own difficulties. In 
the old method the teacher assumed the respon- 
sibility, in the project method the responsibility 
is largely placed upon the pupil. 

Three practical steps that help to avoid errors 
in spelling are: Pronunciation. Few children 
will write “get” if allowed to say “git.” A con- 
spicuous case of this is that of a girl doing fifth 
grade work who would invariably write of the 
“Battle of Gittysburg.” A sixth grade girl wrote, 
“We did not set on a cheer, imstid we set on the 
bedstid.” Correct pronunciation will change “un- 
tell” to “until” and “Carlina” to “Carolina.” 

There is no excuse for pronouncing the letter 
“e” as if it were “i.” This emphasizes the knowl- 
edge and use of phonics in spelling. 

Syllabication. In assignment the teacher 
should write the word on the board without dia- 
critical marks or hyphens. Have the children 
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pronounce each syllable clearly and be sure they 
have time to visualize each syllable, then, the 
word as a whole. It is not wise to muddle the 
children by calling attention to many irregulari- 
ties of the English language. Only a very few 
general rules should be given. Teach the word as 
it is written; this will help avoid entanglements. 

Correcting spelling. The pupils should do this 
with the aid of the teacher in pronunciation and 
syllabication only. By the way, in writing we 
never isolate words. They are used in groups, 
hence the importance of writing spelling words 
in sentences. 

Harmful drill. It is a rule of pedagogy that 
through repetition any impression may be per- 
manently fixed. Some teachers who teach by 
rote, rather than by study of children, sometimes 
take this rule literally. Frequently we hear of 
teachers requiring pupils to write a word twenty- 
five times or more. This is pernicious and may 
do serious injury. After a certain number of re- 
writings the process becomes purely mechanical. 
The moment the pupil ceases to connect his writ- 
ing with the way the word looks or sounds, at 
that moment the value of the drill ceases. No 
child can repeat the writing of a word an exces- 
sive number of times without injury to the ner- 
vous system. It is probable that no child, how- 
ever strong and well, can write a word profitably 
more than eight or ten times, and less is better. 
In fact, what he needs is not repeating but re- 
presentation. 

The success of teaching spelling is not judged 
by the spelling blanks but by written work. The 
child should be required to re-read his work and 
correct misspelled words before handing it to the 
teacher. This should be insisted upon and con- 
tinually until it has become a habit. Use of the 
dictionary not only saves time but helps to estab- 
lish a good habit. 

There is such a thing as sensitiveness to cor- 
rect spelling. This is induced by the best meth- 
ods of teaching and is of immeasurable value. 

Dr. Pearson says that we are all poor spellers 
only some of us are more so than others. 

A suggested question: 

What sort of spellers 
Would our teachers be, 

If every single teacher 
Spelled just like me? 





THE MIND IN MOTION 


“In peace as well as in war the 
mind must be kept in motion.” 


FIFTEEN PER CENT EDUCATION 
Radio is widely heralded as the greatest cul- 


tural instrument designed for the uses of man- 
kind in the era of recorded history. Potentially, 
yes. But the good old American system of rug- 
ged individualism operating in all its purity has 
dedicated radio to profits through advertising, and 
cultural benefits, if any, are largely incidental. 
“Give the people what they want” is the current 
broadcasting slogan. It is the same doctrine of 
commercial exploitation which put the movies and 
talkies in the hands of cloak-and-suit manufactur- 
ers and almost ruined their educational values. 


Air is free, we think; of all natural resources 
this is certainly one to remain forever subject to 
public control. So it is in other countries: rigid 
limitation of stations has prevented the wild 
scramble of private interests for air channels and 
programs free from advertising are arranged for 
the sole purpose of providing entertainment and 
education of variety and quality. Yet the plain 
fact about radio in the United States is that two- 
thirds of all the available frequencies have been 
gobbled up by two great broadcasting chains. 
Educational stations occupy 23.13 units, only one- 
sixteenth of the total. Though experiments indi- 
cate that radio instruction supplementing the text- 
book and the personal guidance of the teacher will 
add at least five per cent to the effectiveness of 
American schools—a gain worth $100,000,000 a 
year,—educational broadcasting must struggle to 
hold its pitifully small place on the air. 


Nine great organizations under the leadership 
of the National Education Association have set 
up a committee to preserve fifteeen per cent of 
radio channels for educational uses, according to 
the provisions of the Fess Bill now pending in 
Congress. ‘Education by Radio,” a bulletin is- 
sued by the committee to present education’s 
rights in radio, is accepted as “the leading period- 
ical in the field.” By special arrangement free 
subscriptions may be entered through the Exten- 
sion Department, University, Virginia. 
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SUGGESTIONS TO RURAL SCHOOL BOARDS IN PRESENT CRISIS 
By DR. JOHN PRESTON McCONNELL, President, State Teachers College, Radford 


HE times are trying for education. There 
is a temptation to cheapen the quality and 


lessen the quantity of education. This is 
felt in every field throughout the United States. 
Rural education is suffering in more forms and 
to a greater extent than urban education. There 
is a temptation to resort to cheap devices in this 
crisis in all forms of education. Wisdom de- 
mands that both the quality and quantity of edu- 
cational service shall be maintained and particu- 
larly the quality of the service of the schools shall 
be steadily strengthened. 

There is a temptation to weaken the school in 
both the length and the quality of the educational 
service. Educational authorities in most of the 
States are making a heroic effort to avoid the 
shortening of the school terms and to secure the 
best possible teachers. It is a sort of a paradox 
to insist that the quality and quantity of educa- 
tion must be increased in the midst of the univer- 
sally acknowledged economic depression, but 
thoughtful planning on the part of the school 
boards and superintendents can in a measure 
avert the disaster that many feel is hanging over 
the schools. 

In the midst of the comparatively abundant 
supply of teachers, school boards can exercise un- 
wonted care in the selection and employment of 
teachers insisting on filling every school with the 
most capable and best trained teachers available. 
There may be an excess of licensed teachers but 
there is no surplus of really well-trained and cap- 
able teachers. The present apparent surplus 
gives school boards and superintendents an op- 
portunity to exercise more discrimination in the 
employment of teachers than has been true at 
any other time in our history. The quality of the 
service in all vocations and occupations is im- 
proved by a slight surplus of capable and efficient 
workers above the actual needs. Such a condi- 
tion stimulates all to their best efforts and secures 


the best results both for the employer and em- 
ployee. This is seen on every hand in all voca- 
tions and professions. Doubtless there is a 
slight surplus of persons holding certificates but 
there is not, never has been, and probably never 
will be a surplus of really efficient, capable, well- 
trained teachers. The conditions now existing 
enable school boards everywhere to secure a more 
efficient class of teachers, teachers more devoted 
to their work and more careful of all of their 
opportunities and responsibilities than we have 
ever known before. This is one of the oppor- 
tunities that the present crisis has opened to 
school boards in selecting teachers. 

School boards everywhere are now in a larger 
measure than heretofore under the necessity of 
deciding between the material needs of the school 
and the quality of the teaching force. School 
buildings, grounds and equipment are now and 
always have been in a measure necessary and al- 
ways helpful, but in this crisis in a choice between 
the erection of school buildings and the expendi- 
ture of money for the material needs of the 
school system and the teacher herself there should 
not be a moment of hesitation. The quality of 
the teaching and possible spirit of the school are 
infinitely more desirable than any material things 
can be. The emphasis on the quantity and qual- 
ity of the school instead of on the material, ex- 
ternal, spectacular side of the school venture 
must be maintained constantly. No one will 
criticize the desirability of expenditure for 
grounds, equipment and material things in the 
conduct of an educational adventure, but it is 
well to keep in mind that the greatest of all teach- 
ers who have given color, temper, spirit, fiber 
and idealism to their students and to all mankind 
such as Buddha, Confucius, Zoroaster, Socrates, 
Plato, Aristotle, Jesus, Mohammed, Marcus 
Aurelius, and the great teachers and creators of 
civilized States never even had a school building 
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so trivial did they regard and their patrons hold 
of material things such as houses, lands, and ex- 
ternal properties in the educational process. De- 
sirable as equipment undeniably is, the chief 
function of the school board anywhere and al- 
ways is to bring about a favorable contact be- 
tween bright, capable children on the one hand 
and inspiring and interested teachers on the other 
hand. The present crisis is an opportunity to 
show the worth and the superiority of the su- 
perior teacher to the ordinary commonplace 
teacher and no school board can go too far or 
search too long for a teacher of the right temper, 
spirit, ideal and teaching power. The superiority 
of the teacher, the personal qualities and the 
teaching power of the teacher herself do not jus- 
tify any neglect or disregard of the need and 
worth of the house, ground, buildings and equip- 
ment, but in a crisis like this if either is to be 
neglected it should always be the material things 
that pass away and not the quality and inspira- 
tion of the teacher herself which are incompara- 
bly more valuable and far reaching in their influ- 
ence than any material things can be. 

Material things can wait, but the child itself 
cannot wait. The years roll on and the oppor- 
tunity for a particular group of children soon 
passes away. What is done for them must be 
done when it can be done; namely, in the period 
of youth and open-mindedness, plasticity and 
budding aspiration. All children will suffer 
much, but rural children in our present society 
will suffer most from the educational depression 
and possible shortness of school terms. What- 
ever may be the advantages of living in the coun- 
try, and they are very great indeed, the children 
of the country will suffer most in their formal 
education. 

The children are the seed corn, so to speak, of 
the republic. Anything that retards or neglects 
the rural child is unfair to the child itself and 
impairs the strength of the Commonwealth. The 
present school system in practically all States 
fails to recognize in an adequate manner the 
worth and possibilities of the rural child. Twen- 
tieth Century Virginia is beginning to recognize 
that Virginia is and probably always will be pre- 
dominately a rural State. Its progress for gen- 
erations to come will be advanced or retarded by 
the provision that is made for the education and 
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training of the rural children. School boards 
should seriously keep in mind the worth of the 
rural child as well as the value of the city youth, 
and, whatever it may cost, an effort should be 
constantly made to equalize educational oppor- 
tunity for both urban and rural school children. 

As president of one of our State colleges and 
knowing pretty well the problems of teachers in 
Virginia, I feel that a concerted and intelligent 
effort should be made by school boards to reduce 
the prices to a reasonable level for teachers’ 
board. The rural teachers are paying alto- 
gether too much of their salaries for board. 
The living conditions in the home, particu- 
larly of rural teachers, even though the homes 
may be good homes, are not favorable to the best 
type of living and the development of the teacher. 
The school boards should enlist the service of 
Community Leagues, Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions, and all agencies and instrumentalities that 
can influence public opinion as to the necessity 
of better living conditions for the teachers includ- 
ing private room, light, heat, comfortable condi- 
tions of life in general at a more reasonable price. 

Many rural communities are under the neces- 
sity of accepting poorly prepared teachers on ac- 
count of the unwillingness of the best families in 
the community to board the teacher and at a 
reasonable price. School superintendents and 
school boards can render an immense service to 
education, particularly in the rural sections, by 
projecting a campaign for better living conditions 
of teachers at more reasonable prices thus insur- 
ing the community better and more generally ef- 
fective teachers whose influence will be most 
helpful in inspiring the intellectual, moral, social 
and spiritual life of the children whom they teach. 
The campaign for better living conditions and 
just price for board, in view of the depression of 
salaries and the lowered cost of living every- 
where, is an opportunity that school boards 
should not postpone. 

County school boards can scarcely ponder too 
constantly and too intelligently the significance of 
the worth and influence of the schools, and par- 
ticularly of the rural schools, in shaping the life 
of the multiplied thousands who are now receiv- 
ing the larger share of their training in the public 
schools than in any previous generation. The ru- 
ral school is the bulwark of the Commonwealth. 
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State Department of Education 
OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 
By SIDNEY B. HALL, Superintendent of Public Instruction 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE EQUALIZATION FUND 


HE Appropriation Bill places in this fund 

$500,000 for 1932-33 and $1,000,000 for 

1933-34 and is distributed to counties only. 
The sum of $50,000 has been set aside to be used 
by the State Board of Education to meet emer- 
gency needs in the counties. The remaining 
$450,000 will be distributed as follows: 

The State Department of Finance and Taxa- 
tion has ranked the counties according to an 
“ability and effort” rating for supporting schools. 
The counties have been divided into five classes: 
Class I contains the four highest ranking coun- 
ties with a rate of five cents per child in average 
daily attendance from each dollar of the equaliza- 
tion fund. Class II contains the twenty-one coun- 
ties with ranks five to twenty-five, inclusive, with 
a rate of ten cents. Class III contains the fifty 
counties with ranks twenty-six to seventy-five, 
inclusive, with a rate of twenty cents. Class IV 
contains the twenty counties with ranks seventy- 
six to ninety-five, inclusive, with a rate of thirty 
cents, and Class V contains the five counties 
ranking lowest and has a rate of thirty-five cents 
per pupil in average daily attendance for each 
dollar of the equalization fund. The extremes 
of five cents and thirty-five cents for Class I and 
Class V, respectively, were selected for conveni- 
ence to represent the ratio of one to seven which 
the rating of the counties for “ability and effort” 
indicated as the approximate relative need for 
financial assistance of the poorest and wealthiest 
counties. The values ten, twenty and thirty were 
arbitrarily selected as reasonable and convenient 
amounts to make a total of one hundred. To pro- 
rate $450,000 to 350,000 pupils (the approximate 
average daily attendance in the counties in 1930- 
31) according to the above classification and 
ratios, the following actual amounts are required 
(given in even cents) : 

Class I .32 cents per pupil in A. D. A. 

Class II .64 cents per pupil in A. D. A. 

Class III 1.28 cents per pupil in A. D. A. 

Class IV 1.92 cents per pupil in A. D. A. 

Class V_ 2.24 cents per pupil in A. D. A. 


The plan of distribution described above, with- 
out any limitations, would call for such radical 
changes in the financing of the schools in many 
counties as to make it indefensible and impracti- 
cable, regardless of theoretical considerations. 
The Appropriation Bill itself imposes two limita- 
tions in the use of State funds: 1. “* * * pro- 
vided, further, however, that the said State Board 
of Education shall not apportion any of the said 
funds (Elementary Fund) to any county or city 
unless said county or city pay out of local funds 
at least twenty per centum of the teachers’ sal- 
aries in the said county or city; and provided, 
further, however, that in exceptional cases the 
State Board of Education may except from this 
rule a county which is unable to pay more than 
ten per centum of the teachers’ salaries.” 2. “* * * 
provided that said apportionment (of Equaliza- 
tion Fund) shall not be used by the aforesaid 
board in any way as a means of bringing about 
any increase in present local tax levies over the 
levies for the year 1930.” Hence, to carry out 
the intent of the law and to safeguard the educa- 
tion of school children in a number of counties 
against a serious paralyzing or over stimulation 
of the present school organization, the following 
limitations are set: 

First: The maximum increase in State funds 
for any county shall not be greater than eight per 
cent of the total General Appropriation, Elemen- 
tary and Equalization Funds received in 1931-32, 
except as allowed by a special resolution of the 
State Board of Education. 

Second: Any county not having sufficient 
funds for the minimum instructional program 
recommended by the State Board of Education 
shall receive a minimum increase in State funds 
of one per cent more than was received from the 
General Appropriation, Elementary and Equali- 
zation Funds in 1931-32, provided that county is 
raising locally for teachers’ salaries an amount 


equal to or exceeding twenty per cent of the cost 


of said minimum program. 
Third: Counties raising locally for teachers’ 
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salaries an amount which is less than ten per 
cent of the cost of the said State Instructional 
Program shall not receive any portion of the 
Elementary Fund. 

Fourth: The sum of $50,000 is set aside to be 
used by the State Board of Education to relieve 
emergency needs independently of any other 
State aid. 

Fifth: The State Board of Education reserves 


the right to withhold the Equalization Fund, or 
any part thereof, from any county which reduces 
local taxes or appropriations for schools, if such 
reduction materially affects the efficiency of the 
schools. 

Other State funds, namely, High School, Rural 
Supervision, Physical and Health Education, Vo- 
cational, Vacation Schools, and Rehabilitation 
will be administered as in former years. 


TENTATIVE DISTRIBUTION OF STATE FUNDS IN 1932-33, ASSUMING EACH COUNTY WILL 





RAISE AT LEAST 20% OF INSTRUCTION COSTS LOCALLY 
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*The normal annual increase in average daily attendance in the State will bring this total up to approximately 
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LARGE group of Virginia teachers will attend the annual meeting of the 
National Education Association at Atlantic City June 25 to July 1. 
ginia headquarters will be at the St. Charles Hotel, Suite 954-955. 
important that all Virginians meet in headquarters, St. Charles Hotel, Monday at 
12:30 P. M. to elect Virginia representatives on committees. They will, of course, 
be present at the Virginia breakfast Tuesday morning at 7:45, Tudor Room, 
St. Charles Hotel. 
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A Rural Supervisor’s Suggestions to Primary Teachers 
By AMELIA McLESTER, Albemarle County 


progressive work in their respective grades. 

In most cases the technique of teaching the 
fundamental subjects is improving satisfactorily 
but I find a lack of creative work which should 
be a part of each day’s activities. This phase of 
the work has to be planned with as much care as 
other daily responsibilities. By planning I do 
not mean that the teacher has to know in ad- 
vance each step that is to be taken in developing 
a unit of work so that she may be in a position to 
tell the children what to do and how to do it. If 
such a procedure were followed we would not 
approach the ideals set up by the progressive 
school. The planning should, however, include a 
careful study of the experience which the children 
are to have; the teacher must know where to di- 
rect them for the information which they will need 
in order to develop the particular piece of work 
at hand, she must know what tools will be neces- 
sary in order to carry it through; she should 
supplement materials brought by the children 
and plan excursions related to the chosen project. 

I know full well that your equipment is 
meager, that, in fact, you have practically no 
tools with which to work, that you have many 
children to teach and, in some cases, many 
grades, and yet I feel that there are certain pro- 
gressive trends which could be incorporated in 
our curriculum if there is the will to do so. I find 
that in the teaching of arithmetic and geography 
and other subjects little use is being made of the 
grocery store in the village, of the post office, of 
the stream that flows at the foot of the hill, of 
the woods with its trees and flowers, birds and 
insects. Remember that in many city schools 
children are taken miles by their teachers in 
order that they may be able to come in contact 
with the things which we have at our back door 
and are not using to the best advantage. 

In order that teachers may profit by what 
others are doing may I describe some of the 
work which is going on in certain schools under 
my supervision. 

Recently when I visited the first grade in 
School X, I found two children painting a bulle- 


| AM writing to urge teachers to do more 


tin board on which they had planned to post 
their daily work. Glancing over the room I no- 
ticed that every child was busy doing with his 
hands something in which he was interested. 
One little boy came over to show me a house 
that he had made. It was made of a very small 
wooden box (the only material available, prob- 
ably) and consisted of two rooms, one above the 
other. Out of cardboard he had fashioned his 
furniture and people. Even such simple experi- 
ences as this involve problems on the child’s 
level and, in seeking the solutions to these prob- 
lems, thinking takes place. Therein lies one of 
the chief values of constructive work. In this 
same grade, on a previous visit, the children 
were discussing the making of a grocery store. 
In developing this unit of work the general out- 
line given below was followed: 

1. The group discussed, (a) different stores in 
the village, where one would go to buy food, 
clothing, tools and so on; (b) necessary things 
for a grocery store to have, as canned goods, 
fresh fruits and vegetables, boxes and shelves 
for these things. 

2. Materials collected by children and 
teacher: A large cardboard box for the play 
store, small boxes for counters and showcases. 
Cellophane was used for glasses in show cases. 
Spools were painted and used for canned fruit 
and vegetables. Candy was made of tin-foil. 
Small colored advertisements of Bon Ami, Ivory 
flakes, Knox gelatine and other things made the 
store look real. Fresh fruits and vegetables 
were made of colored paper and put in paper 
baskets. In describing the work, the teacher 
said: The children were permitted to work dur- 
ing spare time. One period of an hour or forty- 
five minutes each day is devoted to supervised 
constructive work. All of the material for the 
grocery project was collected by the children 
and their own ideas were developed throughout. 

The grocery store is a favorite study for chil- 
dren in the primary grades and in school Y a 
second grade developed it on a larger scale. The 
following outline of this work is given by the 
teacher: 
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Second Grade Grocery Store 

Materials: A huge packing box; small empty 
hoxes to use for merchandise; samples given by 

tore; clay for fruit; paint; two toy tele- 
phones; twine for telephone line; construction 
paper for money. 

Procedure—(Described by the teacher): The 
children made the store house large enough to 
stand in by placing the box on end. They made 
the roof and shelves out of the top of the box. 
The counter in front was made of pieces of wood 
the children brought from home and this was 
covered with heavy wrapping paper. They made 
fruit of clay. They marked the things for sale 
at the same price they are in stores—using arti- 
cles not over fifty cents. They made a shelf in 
the store for the telephone, and put the other 
telephone in a corner of the room, using twine 
to connect the two. Their money, which was the 
size of real money, was made of construction 
paper, using a different color for the different 
pieces. When we play store we have a banker, a 
clerk, a delivery boy, and three or four custo- 
mers. Each customer buys several articles. The 
customers have the privilege of either going to 
the store or telephoning. After a customer pays 
for his purchases and receives correct change, if 
any is due, a child makes a story about what the 
customer did and another child writes the figures 
on the board and works the example. 

Outcomes : 

Number work: Making change to $1.00; writ- 
ing dollars and cents ; making their own problems, 
adding and subtracting two column examples. 

Language and Citizenship: Learning to use 
a telephone properly ; learning to meet customers 
courteously ; being careful to make correct change. 

Construction: Making the roof and shelves; 
painting the house; making paper money ; mak- 
ing clay fruit; making furniture. 

Reading: If the teacher has a printing press 
she may print experience stories about the store. 
If she has a hectograph she may make seat work, 
using the children’s own problems. 


The Home of Washington 
In their study of George Washington the chil- 
dren in School B have made a replica of Mount 
Vernon. (I might say that several groups in the 
county did a similar piece of work). In this 
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school the home of Washington was placed in a 
corner of the room, the floor around it was cov- 
ered with dirt and moss, and the Potomac river, 
made of blue paper and glass, flows at the foot 
of the hill. Joined to the house by means of a 
covered passage is the kitchen and beyond that 
stand the servants’ quarters and the stable in 
which the clay horses are housed. Several of 
the boys constructed Washington’s carriage out 
of wood. Washington’s monument rises high 
into the air across the Potomac river. One 
morning when the teacher arrived some of the 
children had a “surprise” for her. In order that 
she should not see it until it was finished, they 
had built, at some distance from the school, a 
log house which they said was Washington’s 
school when he was a boy. 

Such activities as this tend to make a charac- 
ter in history take on flesh and blood. Washing- 
ton, to that group of children (as to many others 
in the United States having similar experiences), 
lived and moved and had being. 

It is impossible to mention all the good work 
which is being done by the teachers. In most of 
the grades the children are experiencing some 
worth while activities aside from their study of 
the required course of study. Some groups are 
making a study of birds, some building doll 
houses, others beautifying their schoolroom and 
grounds. The purpose of this message is to urge 
greater activity in these things. Remember 
that there is much that children can learn out- 
side their texts; remember that children are, by 
reason of their inborn tendencies, manipulative 
and that they do not, as some one has reminded 
us, leave this instinct or urge at home when they 
come to school in the morning. 

We must not feel that it is enough to develop 
with our groups, over a long period of time, a 
project which can be put aside in the room for 
display purposes, but let us keep in mind that 
projects should be kept in the process of being 
developed every week and every month of the 
school year. 

Education is moving ahead. If we want to keep 
pace with it in our public schools of Virginia 
we must move ahead too. One way to do this is 
to clarify and enrich our curriculum with those 
experiences which will make the world about the 
child more meaningful to him. 
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Trends In High School Curriculum Construction 


By E. E. WINDES, University of Virginia 


Curriculum Making Through Modifying Depart- 
mental Emphasis 

Substantial changes in the high school curricu- 
lum have been achieved since 1890 through 
changes in emphasis upon the nine departmental 
fields now almost universally represented in com- 
prehensive high schools. The most reliable 
source of information as to these changes is 
available through reports of the United States 
office of education issued at five year intervals 
over the period 1890-1928. The comprehensive- 
ness of the data upon which these reports are 
based may be judged from the fact that approxi- 
mately 75% of all public high schools in the 
United States are represented. The returns for 
1928, for example, represented more than 14,000 
of the 20,000 high schools of the United States. 

According to these returns, in 1890, mathe- 
matics received more emphasis than any other 
departmental field, enroling 66% of all high school 
pupils. Ancient languages was second in em- 
phasis enroling 39% of all pupils. Natural science 
was third in emphasis, enroling 33% of all pupils. 
Social studies was fourth in emphasis enroling 
28% of all pupils. Modern foreign languages 
was fifth and last in emphasis enroling 16% of 
all pupils. The four departments, English, com- 
mercial subjects, music and art, and practical arts 
either were not represented in high school pro- 
grams, or were not reported. English appeared 
in the reports in 1895 enroling 30% of pupils and 
climbed rapidly to a peak in 1910 when 114% of 
all pupils were enroled in English courses. 

The practical arts were first reported in 1910 
as enroling 6% of all pupils. The commercial 
subjects were first reported in 1915 as enroling 
4% of all pupils. Music and art were first re- 
ported also in 1915 as enroling 54% of all pupils. 
In 1928 English ranked first of all departmental 
fields in emphasis enroling 93% of all pupils; 
social studies ranked second, enroling 75% of all 
pupils; natural science ranked third, enroling 
62% of all pupils; commercial subjects ranked 
fourth, enroling 58% of pupils; mathematics 
ranked fifth, enroling 57% of pupils; music and 
art ranked sixth, enroling 45% of pupils ; practi- 





cal arts ranked seventh, enroling 33% of pupils; 
ancient languages ranked eighth, enroling 22% 
of pupils and modern foreign languages ranked 
ninth and last, enroling 11% of pupils. 

We do not have time to note variations within 
this period. The general trend since 1905, how- 
ever, is marked and shows a growing emphasis 
upon social and practical forms of secondary 
education at the expense of formal mathematics, 
ancient and modern foreign languages. The shift 
in emphasis has been so marked as to reverse 
completely the rank order of emphasis. 
Curriculum Making Through Substituting Sub- 

ject Courses 

The high school curriculum has also been sig- 
nificantly modified through this period through 
modifying and _ substituting subject courses. 
Prior to 1900 the social studies offered were al- 
most exclusively English, ancient and medieval 
history. Civil government of a formal type ap- 
peared about 1900 and proceeded to lose ground 
immediately. By 1915 a less formal civics began 
to appear and has strengthened its position up to 
the present time. By 1922 economics and sociol- 
ogy had gained a foothold and the present trend 
is to increase the emphasis upon civics, economics, 
sociology, and such general courses as problems 
of democracy. At the present time more than 
30% of all social studies courses are non-history 
courses and history itself has assumed a form 
that approaches a general social science. From 
its appearance in 1915 English was a study of 
rhetoric and literature. The trend since has been 
in the direction of two general type courses, i. e., 
a language-composition course and a reading- 
literature course. Natural science up to 1905 was 
of the pure science type of course and given as 
botany, zoology, physics, chemistry and physical 
geography. 

About 1900 science began to decline and 
reached a low point of emphasis in 1905. Be- 
tween 1905 and 1910 a new applied and more 
general type of course began to appear. These 
courses have been much more successful and 
general science, general biology, and general 
chemistry are strengthening their position at the 
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present time. This trend in science has also 
characterized mathematics. Mathematics, how- 
ever, has consistently lost ground to the other de- 
partmental fields since 1910. At the present time 
there is a clear tendency not to require for grad- 
uation more than one unit and that of a general 
mathematics type. 

We can summarize these curriculum adjust- 
ments accomplished through changes in depart- 
mental emphasis and through subject course sub- 
stitutions by saying that the trend is definitely 
towards emphasis upon social and practical forms 
of education and upon applied and general type 
courses. The result is that the curriculum has 
been much broadened and enriched with material 
more easily related to practical life needs. 

More Recent Procedures in Curriculum Making 

Prior to 1920 curriculum adjustment was ac- 
complished primarily through the manipulations 
of subjects as described. By 1925, however, a 
nation-wide interest in a more fundamental re- 
vision had developed and the progress of educa- 
tion in the direction of a science made it possible 
to attack the problem through the technical meth- 
ods of inductive science. Through pioneering 
efforts of Bobbitt, Charters, Bonser, Waples, 
Rugg, Kilpatrick, Briggs, and a host of others, 
rather definite principles governing procedures in 
curriculum making have been formulated and il- 
lustrative studies which have applied systematic 
analysis procedures are available. 

I think an easily understood statement of the 
present thought concerning curriculum making is 
this which I have adapted from Herriott : Curric- 
ulum making for high schools raises four fun- 
damental questions. These are (1) What should 
high school pupils learn? (2) What can be 
learned by a child of given maturity at a specified 
grade level? (3) What is good learning process 
for a given learning product? (4) What pro- 
cedures should be used in seeking an answer to 
the three preceding questions? It is clear that 
the answer to these questions involves child and 
educational psychology, educational philosophy, 
evaluation of material from the several fields of 
human learning, and the use of research tech- 
niques. It is small wonder, therefore, that curri- 
culum making has become a matter of committee 
procedure involving co-operative effort on the 
part of school administrators, educational phy- 
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chologists and theorists, subject matter special- 
ists, instructional supervisors, and classroom 
teachers. No present day program of curricu- 
lum making in a comprehensive school system is 
being attempted which does not involve careful 
committee organization through which the vari- 
ous special workers are brought into proper re- 
lationship one with another. 

What Should Be Taught? 

What should be taught? This raises the ques- 
tion of educational aims and objectives. Some 
modern approaches to this problem as stated by 
Harap are through: 

1. Direct analysis of the natural activities of 
children. The approach of Washburne in 
determining questions most frequently asked 
by children pertaining to natural phenomena 
as a source of objectives in science, and the 
approach of modern project curricula. 

2. Direct analysis of the social needs of the 
learner. This approach takes three forms, 
1. €., (a) analysis of life needs; (b) analysis 
of the needs of a homogeneous group, and 
(c) analysis of industrial jobs. Illustrative 
studies are Charters’ determination of lan- 
guage errors, Moore’s analysis of the civic 
deficiencies of middle western farmers and 
Strong and Uhrbrock’s analysis of the job of 
the printing executive. 

3. Secondary analysis of the needs of the 
learner: This approach utilizes newspapers 
and magazines and social surveys to deter- 
mine subject matter needs and is illustrated 
by Adams’ analysis of 21 newspapers and 
magazines to determine arithmetic content, 
and Bassett’s analysis of the platform of po- 
litical parties to determine a course in Civics. 

4. Analysis of the needs of the learner in the 


opinion of competent persons. This ap- 
proach is utilized by Bobbitt in his Los 
Angeles curriculum and by Rugg and 


Hockett in their social studies researches. 
5. Analysis of existing objectives as found in 
or inferred from curriculum studies, courses 
of study, and textbooks, illustrated by 
Schorling’s determination of objectives in 
mathematics. 
What Can be Learned? 
What can be learned by a child of given ma- 


turity at a specified grade level raises a question 
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about which we know least today. Little has 
been done with reference to the grade placement 
of material. Little is known as to what should be 
the sequence of courses. Little is known as to 
what tasks a child of given ability can do, and 
little is known as to what the specific learning 
difficulties are for children when working at any 
of the common tasks now set for them in school. 
The most suggestive procedure here is attributa- 
ble to Waples and Stone in their monograph The 
Teaching Unit in Mathematics. The suggested 
procedure involves painstaking analysis by a 
teacher of a complex learning unit, teaching the 
unit, observing and recording pupil difficulties, 
and revision as material accumulates. 


What Is Good Learning Process for a Given 
Learning Product? 


We have here only general guides such as are 
provided by Morrison in his Practice of Teaching 
in the Secondary School, and Burton, The Na- 
ture and Direction of Learning, and the analysis 
made by the practice teaching and supervisory 
staff of the University of Virginia Department of 
Education, and published in Bulletin No. 9, Sec- 
ondary Education in Virginia. In addition there 
are some experimental studies in certain fields as 


the catalogue of learning studies in science by 
Curtis. 

In general we may say that the present day 
effort is to find an answer to these problems 
which are involved in curriculum making through 
the use of systematic analysis techniques with 
frequent resort to a pooling of expert opinion. 
This is in direct contrast to older methods where- 
in an individual retired to his study and pro- 
duced a course of study out of the inner man in 
a few hours or days. From the point of view of 
organization of materials there is an all but uni- 
versal resort to large units of teaching the con- 
cern of which is a desirable motor or mental skill, 
concept, or attitude. These skills, understand- 
ings, or attitudes are selected because of their 
value as controls of conduct in social living and 
instructional materials used to promote the learn- 
ing sought are selected solely because of their 
value in promoting the sought learning. In mak- 
ing socially valuable skills, understandings, and 
attitudes the subject matter of learning as a sub- 
stitute for academic information, and in resort- 
ing to systematic analysis of the social order and 
of child nature to determine what should be 
taught at a given time, we have the essence of 
the contrast between old and modern practices. 





Why Teach Industrial Arts and Trade Subjects? 


By B. H. VAN OOT, State Supervisor of Trade and Industrial Education 


HE interest which school superintendents 
* | tiroughoat the State are showing in indus- 
trial arts and vocational education is evi- 
dence of the value of these types of education in 
a changed civilization. Last year general shop 
instruction was offered in thirty schools. Here 
and there throughout the State more and more 
emphasis is being placed upon teaching indus- 
trial arts in the elementary schools. Evening 
schools increased their enrolment by nearly 
100%, and part-time schools by nearly 50%. 
Why this sudden burst of enthusiasm for a type 
of education that a few years ago was being 
called a “fad” or a “frill”? 
The present economic depression and the fact 
that thousands of adults are out of employment 
and thousands of others are struggling to hold 


their jobs account, perhaps, for the large in- 
crease in evening and part-time schools where 
men and women may learn to perform a new job 
or where they may learn additional skills and 
information necessary for holding their present 
jobs. The competition for jobs is just as keen 
as the competition in any economic commodity. 
Those who are fortunate enough to have jobs 
realize this and are making every effort possible 
to perfect themselves in the requirements of their 
vocations. The evening and part-time schools 
offer the most direct avenue through which this 
perfection may be obtained. 

The impetus which caused the sudden develop- 
ment of industrial arts in the elementary schools 
and general shop instruction in the junior and 
senior high schools, however, is found in the 
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things of our environment which are continually 
challenging the attention and interest of our 
children. One has but to reflect a moment to 
realize that the children of today are taking for 
granted the things which we older people are 
considering the wonders of the age. They want 
to learn about the things of their environment. 
The radio, the automobile, the airplane, photo- 
graphs by wire, plant food plucked from the air, 
ships made from cement and steel, ice made 
from gas, “silk” stockings and dresses made 
from trees, paper from corn stalks, colored talk- 
ing pictures in three dimensions, dyes that outdo 
the colors of nature, and oil, coal and gas fight- 
ing to heat our houses while natural and manu- 
factured ice, electric refrigeration and gas refrig- 
eration, and artificial ventilation are after the 
job of cooling them, rubber discs preserving the 
voices of artists, paper driving wheels on loco- 
motives, asbestos shingles, canned pie crusts and 
biscuits—all these things and more challenge the 
youth of today. About them everywhere there 
are machines, machines to heat, light, cool and 
ventilate the home, machines to sew, to cook, to 
keep time, to take and to show pictures, to dig 
ditches and pave streets, invisible motion picture 
apparatus to catch burglars, machines to meas- 
ure the smoothness of railroads, to put news into 
type, to write letters direct from the telegraph 
wire, to transcribe telephone calls when you are 
out, machines to spray cement and mend stock- 
ings, to measure a billionth of an inch, to meas- 
ure earthquakes, to freeze fire, to identify deli- 
cate tints for the color blind, to grade cotton, 
provide secrecy in radio speech, to make dia- 
monds, shoes, cigarettes, clothes, machines to 
make machines that will hear light and see sound. 

All these and thousands of other things are, 
or soon will be, things of the environment. 
Youth takes them for granted while age stands 
agape at all the physical wonders of the last half 
century. But youth wants to know what makes 
things go, what things are made of, what use 
things are, and above all in what place in the 
world of things will he eventually find himself. 
Youth is inquisitive, is creative, is itching to give 
expression to impulses, is pregnant with ideas 
and inspirations. No problem is too difficult for 
the normal youth to investigate and attempt to 
solve. Industrial arts in the elementary school 
and general shop in the upper grades offer op- 


portunities for children and youths to create, to 
give expression to their mechanical and scientific 
hunches, to solve problems and to work with 
pleasure and profit. 

When children are employing their time 
profitably in constructive activities, there is little 
time left for them to get into mischief. It is in- 
teresting to note the comments of superinten- 
dents and teachers upon this and other points. 
Their comments are in substance as follows: 
“There are but few activities in the school which 
inspire children voluntarily to remain after 
school or to return to school on Saturdays as 
does general shop.” “Boys work hard and long 
at home in planning their shop projects and in 
solving difficult problems.” “There is an increas- 
ing demand for library books dealing with 
science and mechanics.” “General shop would 
be the last subject for me to eliminate from the 
curriculum if curtailment were necessary.” “In- 
dustrial arts in the graded school, taught by the 
regular classroom teacher, vitalizes and makes 
more interesting the other subjects, especially 
geography and history.” “Children who are 
ordinarily poor in oral composition find but little 
difficulty in telling about something they have 
constructed.” ‘Many boys are now in school 
who would not be here if it were not for the 
general shop work.” “There is no better way of 
giving boys vocational guidance than through 
the media of the general shop.” “Senior high 
school boys are coming back into the junior 
high school to get this type of instruction.” 
“Professional men who have sons in school are 
demanding that their sons take general shop.” 

The objectives of industrial arts and general 
shop are not vocational. Skills are developed, 
to be sure, but the future surgeon, the dentist, 
the engineer, all will need more accurate motor 
co-ordination than will the future mechanic. The 
objectives include intelligent understanding of 
materials, processes and principles of construc- 
tion ; an adequate medium for study and investi- 
gation, and an avenue through which children 
may give concrete expression to ideas, and to 
scientific and mechanical interests; to form 
habits of accuracy and neatness in the construc- 
tion of things, and to understand the things of 
our environment which have resulted from man’s 
transformation of materials into products of 
higher and still higher values. 
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Developing Reading Ability Through English Classes 


By W. F. LAWSON, JR., Eastville 


O you oftentimes feel that you are facing 
I) impassable barriers when your English 

classes are begun in the fall? There are 
twenty-five or thirty boys and girls in each class, 
who, in the large, are not conscious of the neces- 
sity of speaking and writing correct English. 
You drill on the essentials of grammar. You 
enlist the aid of sugar-coated devices. You be- 
lieve in the valuelessness of non-functional gram- 
mar. Therefore, the formal, stereotyped work is 
eliminated. Themes, stories, newspaper articles, 
and all written work reveal errors galore. Even 
written work from the superior pupils is often 
done too perfunctorily. Your hopes and aspira- 
tions for parallel reading of a better type are 
smashed when Clarence wants to know if he may 
subtitute a third-rate “western” for Outcasts of 
Poker Flat. Despair reigns in your mind when 
Evelyn remarks, “I don’t see nothin’ to that 
story.” Your mimeographed assignments—units, 
contracts, or call them what you will—are pre- 
pared only with the idea of receiving a grade. 

The biggest contributing factor for such con- 
ditions in high school work is the lack of read- 
ing ability among the pupils. “But these boys 
and girls have been taught reading from the first 
through the seventh grade,” you exclaim. And 
so they have. The majority of them read with 
great fluency. Their enunciation and pronuncia- 
tion are unimpeachable. But do they get the 
gist of the reading matter? Have they been 
able to assimilate the knowledge contained in the 
text? Are they in the habit of recording in their 
mind’s eye the mental pictures that the author 
painted so vividly? Do they readily seize upon 
the topic sentence? Can they organize the in- 
formation in its proper sequence? These and 
other questions crowd into the teacher’s mind 
when an attempt is made to evaluate the pupil’s 
progress. 

How, then, shall the consciousness for the need 
of a. more thorough reading ability be devel- 
We cannot stake our hopes on assign- 
ments only with the feeling that the pupil will 
read, assimilate, digest, and organize the work 
thus outlined. A more stimulating situation must 


oped ? 


be set up. The child must have a real and per- 
sonal desire to read thoughtfully, not one thrust 
upon him by exterior motives, such as prizes, 
good grades, or the eagerness to surpass his fel- 
low pupils. Unless he finds an inward satisfac- 
tion in his reading and study, the good and abid- 
ing results of his time spent in school are ques- 
tionable. The desire for superior grades does 
more harm than good. If wholesome habits of 
study are not established in the adolescent age, 
the most propitious time for inculcating them is 
lost. Therefore, it is essential that correct read- 
ing habits be instilled within the pupils and that 
the teachers discover the ways and means which 
for her are most practical in developing these 
habits. 

Some of the most fruitful methods for increas- 
ing reading ability are here described. 

The eleven-thirty bell rings. You find your- 
self in the traffic line climbing the steps which 
lead to your English classroom. The work is 
begun with some misgiving, since you remember 
the rather half-hearted attitude assumed by the 
majority of the pupils when they have been given 
mimeographed sheets. You proceed with your 
work, however, forcing yourself to smile cheer- 
fully. Your plans are to spend several days upon 
the study of Tennyson and, more particularly, 
Enoch Arden. You plunge into the mimeograph- 
ed questions concerning Tennyson’s life. The 
results may be rather mediocre. Your list of 
questions designed to reveal the pupil’s attitude 
elicits a more gratifying response. Suddenly it 
dawns upon you that it may be good to reverse 
your plans and read Enoch Arden in its entirety 
to the class. You have read the first, the second 
stanza. There is a hushed silence in the room. 
Everyone assumes a rigid attention. You desire 
to question the children concerning the poem in 
order that you may determine the status of re- 
ceptivity. On second thought, however, you de- 
termine not to interrupt the charm. The only 
sounds you hear are those made by your own 
voice. You read on and on. You and the pupils 
are thrilling to the story. You are positive that 
Celia with an I. Q. of 78 is recording clear-cut 
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mental pictures. Raymond, who has an I. Q. of 
136, is analyzing, assimilating, weighing. 

The twelve-thirty bell rings. Groans, sighs, and 
ejaculations of disapproval fall on the hushed 
There are six or seven more stanzas to 
be read. William, a real leader, oftentimes to 
the detriment of the group, proposes with an un- 
feigned ardor that the story be completed here 
and now. You await the response of the class. 
Everyone is insistent that you complete the poem 
even though some of the number will be late for 
The story is completed 


group. 


lunch. You read on. 
and the room resounds with the hubbub of elated 
voices. Ideas are exchanged. Opinions are 
voiced. The attitude of Enoch in not identifying 
himself to Annie, Philip, and the children is up- 
held by some of the pupils and condemned by 
others. The group disperses and you are not 
the least in manifesting your joy. 

In your calmer, more reflective moods of the 
afternoon and evening, you are inclined to ques- 
tion your procedure. Immediately you prepare 
a list of “spot” questions with the intention of 
administering them the following day. When 
they are given to the pupils, they do not attack 
the work as though they were doing some use- 
less task. Each pupil seems intent to discover 
what he has actually learned from the story. 
There are no posing nor thought-assuming grim- 
aces in the group. The need for false faces is 
gone. This is something about which the pupils 
feel and about which they have opinions. Upon 
checking the papers with the assistance of the 
pupils, it is discovered that there is not a failing 
pupil. You feel rewarded a hundredfold. 

“But the pupils have not learned to read. They 
have only listened just as they do at the talkies,” 
you venture. 

My reply is that the work is only begun. Your 
group is now ready to read more stories by 
Tennyson. They want to know what manner of 
man this is who can tell a beautiful story like 
Enoch Arden. Where was he born? Was he 
actually a nobleman? Did he write anything 
else? Where can we learn more about him? 
Immediately you set out to the library and pro- 
vide yourself with all the available books con- 
cerning Tennyson and his works. You bring 


these to the classroom there to remain until an 
exhaustive study has been made. 


Your several 
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days of studying have lengthened into several 
weeks. A complete unit has been developed 
around Tennyson’s works with a reasonable as- 
surance that the interest is sufficient to guarantee 
a comprehensive reading on the part of the pupils. 
Provision for individual differences is afforded 
through the range and the amount of reading. 
The program that you have now launched may 
prove rather unwieldly if your finger is not kept 
on the pulse of your patient. Individual atten- 
tion is demanded here and there. The teacher 
must be circulating continually among the pupils. 
The backward pupils need assistance in the use 
More stories must be sug- 
Your greatest 


of reference books. 
gested for their further reading. 
duty, however, is to provide a sufficient amount 
of work for your advanced pupils. If they are 
given attention, there will be few of Tennyson’s 
works left unread. 

Throughout the entire bit of work described 
in the foregoing paragraph, the work in your 
unit, if you feel it is best to develop a unit from 
the response you receive, should be conducted 
with your eye upon certain recognized processes. 
No better scheme has been developed than 
Morrison’s. Explore the field of knowledge prior 
to the intensive study by the use of attitude pre- 
tests. Follow these by an information pre-test. 
Then give a thorough presentation with its fol- 
low-up test. Your assimilative material must be 
comprehensive enough to fulfill the needs of the 
wide range of abilities represented by your pu- 
pils. Provision for the pupil to subordinate, cor- 
relate, and organize his knowledge should be 
given through the organization problem. Finally, 
in order to provide a means for synthesizing the 
pupil’s ideas, he should be called upon to give a 
summary without consciously preparing for it. 

When the interest in the work which you have 
inaugurated tends to subside, you are confronted 
with the problem of building it up again. Let 
us imagine that now you enter the classroom 
prepared to study Arnold’s Sohrab and Rustum. 
The story, of course, is so thrilling and enter- 
taining that it cannot fail to arouse a keen de- 
sire within the pupils to read it through. Fig- 
ures of speech abound in the poem and the de- 
scriptions are vivid. You begin reading it to the 
pupils. The interest again is tense. You are 

(Continued on Page 356) 
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The Grade Teacher and the Physical Education Program 


By MARY B. BARLOW, State Teachers College, Farmville 


this subject from two viewpoints: first, the 

importance of the grade teacher in the phys- 
ical education program; second, an ideal pro- 
cedure in the preparation of the prospective 
grade teacher. 

Physical education is no longer considered a 
“special” or “accessory” subject but is now rec- 
ognized as a tangible force in the development 
and adjustment of boys and girls. Physical edu- 
cation consists in the formulation of a program 
of psychomotor or big muscle activities and is 
the leadership and organization of the activities 
based on educational objectives. Physical edu- 
cation is concerned with the control of health 
handicaps, but ‘“‘the fundamental goal of physical 
education is not health but rather the general 
exercise and development of the child.” The 
program today consists mainly of the play and 
recreative type of activity and contains all the 
values that are now attributed to play in the 
education of the child. The more specific ob- 
jectives of physical education can be classified 
under the heading of three general objectives: 

1. Health, organic vigor, good physique.—To 
conduct big muscle activities of an all round 
character selected and organized on the basis of 
the biological, physiological, and psychological 
needs of the total human organism. 

2. Motor-skills, rhythmic expression, recrea- 
tion.—To develop motor skills and rhythmic ex- 
pression, and to provide an abundance of natural 
play activities of interest to the child at different 
age levels that will enrich his experiences and 
become a part of his daily routine, leading to fu- 
ture interests during leisure time. 

3. Sportsmanship, ethical character, citizen- 
ship.—To provide group activities where pupils 
lead and follow, demanding social responsibility, 
self-discipline, judgment, right sense of values, 
co-operation, and all that is implied in sports- 
manship. 

There has been rapid development in the field 
of physical education in recent years. The play- 
ground and recreation movements have given to 
physical education increased impetus the past 


I WAS asked to write a paper dealing with 


three decades. The most significant develop- 
ment has taken place within the past ten years. 
Dr. James E. Rogers, director of the National 
Education Service, in a recent article outlines 
five outstanding trends in physical education: 


“1. Our programs are being better organized. 
The educational administrator is demanding a 
better arrangement of our programs according 
to modern curriculum making procedure. The 
demand for better organized, better conditioned, 
and better planned classes in physical education 
is being met. 

“2. Programs are being graded. Physical ed- 
ucation activities today are being better selected, 
classified, and adapted. They are being placed in 
their regular age and grade level, according to 
the newest physiological, psychological, educa- 
tional, and recreational values. 


“3. Programs are being adapted to individual 
needs, based on health and physical examina- 
tions, physical fitness tests, and other measure- 
ments. 


“4. Programs are being measured and tested 
in terms of program building and educational 
achievement. 


“5. Programs are being formulated according 
to the best child psychology and curriculum 
building procedure.” 


The importance of the grade teacher in the 
organization and conduct of the physical educa- 
tion program. ‘There has been much contro- 
versy among school administrators as to who 
shall conduct the physical education program, 
the grade teacher, or the special teacher. Reasons 
for this controversy as set forth in a recent arti- 
cle on the subject are as follows: First, physical 
education has been considered a special subject. 
Many school principals and superintendents have 
not understood the place of physical education in 
the child’s life and therefore have treated it as 
another “accessory”; second, because of this, 
even in the teacher-training institutions elemen- 
tary teachers have not been familiar with modern 
physical education; third, there are some physi- 
cal education teachers who still hold that physi- 





cal education demands a special set of teaching 
techniques. 

Arguments favoring the special teacher are: 

1. The schedule ot the classroom teacher is 
already crowded. If there is a special teacher, 
the grade teacher can relax at this time, get away 
from the children, prepare materials for the next 
lesson, or assist pupils who need special help. 

2. The tests and measurements in physical ed- 
ucation are new, not well standardized, and it is 
natural for the teacher to neglect subject matter 
which does not show what her group has ac- 
complished. 

3. This being a comparatively new subject, the 
grade teacher does not appreciate its educational 
significance, therefore, cannot adequately plan 
and direct the activities. Organized, directed 
play activity has not been customary on the 
school playground. Frequently at the free play 
or recess periods the grade teacher does not see 
the need of supervision. 

4. The grade teacher does not have the 
knowledge of the physical needs, capacities, and 
limitations of the child. 

5 .She has not been taught the special tech- 
niques necessary for the best conduct of the ac- 
tivities. She lacks interest and technical ability 
for a high grade of motor skill. 

Arguments favoring the grade teacher are: 

1. A large per cent of the schools cannot af- 
ford a special teacher. This means that the reg- 
ular teacher must teach the physical education tf 
it is to be taught. 

2. Better integration of subject matter is pos- 
sible. This seems to be the strongest argument 
in favor of the grade teacher. She is in a po- 
sition, and better qualified, to carry over the 
work of the classroom into the play and rhyth- 
mic activities. If physical education is to be edu- 
cation, it must be definitely linked with the work 
of the entire school. According to our present 
philosophy of education the classroom teacher 
should be familiar with all the interests and ex- 
periences of the child, especially his play in- 
terests, in the school and as far as possible out 
of school, in order to develop all his potentialities 
into a well balanced, well integrated personality. 
The special teacher cannot be expected to be- 
come acquainted with the needs and abilities of 
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the children she comes in contact with during the 
day and week. Likewise, although she may be 
sufficiently interested, it is almost impossible for 
her to know and follow the units of work in the 
different grades. It is now fully recognized by 
school administrators in the making of a curric- 
ulum that the grade teacher should be the guide 
in the units of work. The procedure for the re- 
vision of our State course of study, outlined by 
the State Department and now in operation, 
gives to the grade teacher the place of most im- 
portance not only in deciding how to teach but 
what to teach. Therefore in physical educa- 
tion she should ultimately decide what games, 
dances, etc. should be taught to her children. 

3. If the grade teacher has the physical edu- 
cation there can be greater flexibility of sched- 
ule. She is in a position to choose the best 
time for the free play and organized physical ed- 
ucation periods; to take advantage of other op- 
portunities during the day for the teaching of 
physical education, especially if the subject is 
associated or related to posture training, health, 
or character education; to meet the immediate 
needs and desires of the individual or group; she 
is free to carry over into the physical education 
time an interesting project that may have devel- 
oped at a preceding period. Likewise she is free 
to extend the physical education time into the 
period following. The one unit of work may 
logically fit into the unit of interest preceding or 
following. 

4. It permits a better carry over of the play 
interests of the organized physical education pe- 
riods into the free play or recess periods, since 
the special teacher cannot regularly supervise 
the play at these times. 

5. The grade teacher is better qualified in re- 
spect to having a broader educational back- 
ground, a better understanding of the funda- 
mental principles of all teaching. This argument 
has led a number of the special schools of phys- 
ical education to broaden their curriculum to in- 
clude educational psychology and other courses 
in general education. 

6. The teacher acquires a keener understand- 
ing of the child through his play activities if she 
has a large part in them. Nothing will help her 
better to appreciate “the wholeness of the 




















human entity” than to play with the children. 
The playground is sometimes called the character 
education laboratory of the elementary school. 
There the true nature of the child is uppermost, 
his potentialities most evident. Play is the chief 
interest of the normal boy or girl. If the teach- 
er makes this interest her interest she is brought 
into closer relationship with the child. If the 
teacher through choice or necessity does not get 
this contact she loses her greatest opportunity 
for thoroughly understanding the child. Here 
she learns the real significance of play and big 
muscle activity in education. 


7. The teacher is better qualified to meet the 
needs of the school and community in the field 
of recreation and leisure time activities. In the 
smaller communities and in many of the larger 
centers the school is the recreation center. The 
grade teacher is the logical person to act as a 
leader, or to train leaders, in community recre- 
ation. The time has come when the grade teach- 
er is the center and not an isolated factor in help- 
ing solve economical and social problems, includ- 
ing the problem of adult recreation and worthy 
use of leisure. 

The arguments in favor of the grade teacher 
do not minimize the importance of the specialist. 
As a supervisor of the physical education in the 
grades, her field is broadened and given added 
meaning the more completely it merges into the 
regular curriculum of the school. She has a 
most important place in the elementary schools, 
acting in an advisory or supervisory capacity. 
Cooperating with the principal and classroom 
teachers, she is greatly needed in the organiza- 
tion, administration, and unification of the phys- 
ical education program of the school as a whole 
and in parts, including special programs, dem- 
onstrations, etc. In high schools and colleges 
where there is departmental work the specialist 
still has her place as director of physical educa- 
tion. 


The general qualifications of a successful 
leader or teacher of physical education are the 
same as those for all teaching. The teacher 
should have a strong, attractive personality, de- 
sirable personal attributes, good body carriage, 
pleasing voice, good taste in dress, high ideals, 
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health, physical fitness, a broad cultural back- 
ground, a working knowledge of the principles 
of all teaching, thorough understanding of the 
child, his needs and capacities, and opportunities 
for observation and practice teaching. 


Specifically as applied to the teaching of phys- 
ical education she should have the following 
qualifications : 


1. Natural aptitude, or the play spirit. 


2. Abundant sources of material, games, 
dances, etc. 


3. Knowledge of principles of physical edu- 
cation, biological and psychological facts basic 
to big muscle activity. 


4. High standards of achievement in motor 
skills and character development. 


5. Belief in the importance of the subject and 
interest in seeing the children grow in self con- 
trol, social habits, and responsibility through this - 
type of activity. 


An adequate methods course in the teaching 
of physical education in the elementary schools 
consists of three main parts; first, basic princi- 
ples underlying physical education; second, or- 
ganization and administration of physical educa- 
tion; third, the conduct of physical activities, 
special techniques. Ideally a methods course 
should extend through a full academic year, the 
class meeting three times a week, and it should 
be preceded by four or more three quarter hour 
practice courses, rich in physical education sub- 
ject matter. 


Summary—More and more school administra- 
tors are recognizing the importance of the grade 
teacher in the physical education program of the 
elementary school. As a result the teacher-train- 
ing institutions are providing more adequate 
courses for the development of the special qual- 
ifications mentioned above. Physical education 
is being integrated into the entire educational 
program; it is becoming an integral part of the 
prospective teacher while in training, enriching 
her life, adding to her leisure time interests, and 
in every way making her a better qualified indi- 
vidual for the business of teaching. 
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WHERE DO WE STAND? 

These are times when we need to know where 
we stand. Business, banking and industrial con- 
cerns are keeping close tab on the status of their 
institutions, They want to know whether they 
are making progress, holding their own or may- 
hap losing ground. Likewise it might be well 


for the Virginia Education Association to make 
a check on the status of its work to see wherein 
it has made progress in the accomplishment of 
its purposes and objectives. 
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It has been a hard year on teachers and schools. 
The air has been filled with excitement and much 
talk about curtailing public expenses. Cutting 
salaries and school terms has been heard above 
the din of other curtailment. Then, too, it has 
been a legislative year when even under ordinary 
circumstances there is a feeling of uncertainty 
as to what limitations will be set by law in public 
policy. 

Through the years, especially for the past dec- 
ade, the leaders in the Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation have sought to bring the organization to 
a point where it would function as a strong in- 
fluence in the educational affairs of the State. 
The following are some of the State Associa- 
tion’s accomplishments and objectives: (1) It 
has provided a pavilion for tubercular teachers 
and an arrangement for the hospitalization of 
teachers at a nominal cost. (2) It now owns its 
own headquarters offices in Richmond. (3) It 
publishes an official organ, The Virginia Journal 
of Education. (4) Its units of organization reach- 
ing every teacher in the State are functioning in 
the interests of the teachers and the schools. (5) It 
promotes higher professional and academic stand- 
ards among teachers. The State Association has 
now come to the point where it originates the rec- 
ommendation to the State Board of Education for 
raising the standards of certification. (6) The State 
Association has sponsored the revision of the 
curriculum for the elementary and high schools 
of the State. (7) It is interested in all legis- 
lation relating to education and the welfare of 
schools and teachers, and, therefore, through its 
legislative committee seeks to influence proper 
educational legislation. (8) It co-operates with 
the State Department of Education in promot- 
ing the best interests of education in every way, 
especially in the effort to secure additional funds 
for public education. (9) Its primary purpose 
and main reason for being, as stated in its con- 
stitution, are to promote the highest efficiency in 
the classroom where the future citizens of the 
State receive their training. (10) It is a profes- 
sional organization to promote the welfare of the 
public schools, and, incidentally, the teachers and 
all school officials. 

In addition to the above accomplishments the 
more tangible achievements of the Association 
during the past year are: 
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(1) By legitimate means it sought the defeat 
of three bills at the last session of the General 
Assembly designed to lay upon the teachers a 
financial burden far in excess of all reason for 
them to pay. 

(2) It co-operated with the State Board of 
Education in securing additional funds of $400,- 
000 for public education. 

(3) It preserved the present Teachers Retire- 
ment Law on the statute books against an effort 
to abolish it and make it impossible to secure an 
actuarially sound law in the future. 

(4) It has stimulated local associations to en- 
gage in lines of constructive study and work on 
practical aspects of public education, such as 
curriculum revision, study of school finance, etc. 

(5) Through its Retirement committee an in- 
tricate research study of actuarial principles upon 
which to base a sound retirement law was made 
and a bill prepared ready to be introduced in the 
General Assembly. 

I’rom the above list of achievements and pur- 
poses, it will be clearly seen that the organiza- 
tion of teachers of Virginia operates well within 
the limits of education activities. The Virginia 
Education Association as an organized group 
does not seek to influence legislation in any of 
the other fields of government and politics. The 
organization as such has for its prime purpose 
the welfare and highest interest of the children 
of our State. It has the respect of the public and 
is recognized as an active force in the promotion 
of intelligent educational legislation. 





VIRGINIA TEACHERS AND THE 
ECONOMIC CRISIS 

Teachers of Virginia during the present eco- 
nomic crisis have taken their salary cuts and the 
shortening of school terms in a wholesome spirit. 
in some instances they have gone so far as to 
suggest to the local officials that, in order to keep 
the schools open the full session, they would be 
willing to teach a week, or a month if necessary, 
without pay. What they are most interested in 
is that the children shall not be deprived of their 
full school inheritance. Teachers know better 
than anyone else what it means for a child to 

miss a month’s, or even a week’s, schooling. 
State and local officials can depend upon the 
teachers in Virginia to co-operate with them fully 


in meeting the demands of these strenuous times. 
In these days, we are accustomed to express re- 
ductions in governmental costs in terms of dol- 
lars and tax rates. The commissioner of the 
budget has announced that the total reduction in 
the State’s budget for the next two years is five 
million dollars annually. Local officials are re- 
ducing the tax rates totaling thousands of dol- 
lars. The reductions in teachers’ salaries for the 
session now coming to a close and at least for the 
next school session will amount to something 
like a half million dollars annually. 

Teachers everywhere should not fail to make 
it clear that, in taking reductions in salary, they 
do so with the distinct understanding with school 
authorities that as soon as economic conditions 
improve salaries and school costs will be put back 
to their former level; otherwise the children will 
suffer serious consequences in instruction by 
reason of well trained teachers having to com- 
pete with poorly trained and inefficient teachers. 
School authorities should never make the mistake 
of employing cheap and poorly prepared teach- 
ers. This is the most dangerous aspect of the 
present situation. 





PRESIDENT HUTCHINS ON EDUCATION 

President Hutchins of Chicago University 
makes this significant observation on education: 
‘American schools from the primary grades to 
the university are a unitary system so that a 
shock received at one level is at once transferred 
to the other. If the schools are cut to pieces this 
year, the State universities will be next year. If 
the schools are crippled now, the colleges will be 
later, either through reductions in the funds or 
through gross defects in the preparation of their 
students. 

“We hear a great deal about frills in educa- 
tion. What are these frills?” asks President 
Hutchins in discussing possible retrenchments in 
education. ‘Teachers’ salaries appear to be frills 
in some cities. The health of school children is a 
frill in others. Since night schools are a frill in 
one community, we close them, and throw 75,000 
people into the streets. The plain fact is that the 
schools are under attack because it is easier to get 
money from them than it is to correct the funda- 
mental iniquities and antiquities of local govern- 
ment. Undoubtedly in the hysteria of inflation, 
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the schools, like the colleges and universities, did 
some things that they can now do without. But 
the things that communities propose to do to 
them in the hysteria of economy far surpass the 
wildest aberrations of bull market days.” 
NO JUNE ISSUE 

As has been announced before, for a number 
of very good reasons a June issue of the Virginia 
Journal of Education will not be published. The 
the first fall issue— 





next number will be 
September. 





DEVELOPING READING ABILITY 
THROUGH ENGLISH CLASSES 
(Continued from Page 350) 
guided by a hunch; and when only several stan- 
zas have been read, you suddenly remember that 
you have to attend to some work outside the 
room. Excusing yourself and charging the pupils 
to finish the story themselves, you leave the 
room to return several minutes later. Upon 
your return you will find the pupils entranced 
with their reading. Even the readers who finger 
their words are courageously attacking the story 
so that they may really learn the outcome of the 
conflict between Sohrab and his father. When 
the story has been read by all the members of 
the class, you have a rare point of departure 
from which to make a study of the ancient Per- 
sians and Tartars. As a result you are estab- 
lishing correct habits of research, and at the 
same time you are leading the pupils on to a 
study of history. Incidentally, your correct read- 
ing habits are being fixed more firmly in the 
minds of the pupils. Naturally you have antici- 
pated the outcome of your little trick, and you 
have prepared an outline by which the pupils will 

study. 

It is not a good practice, however, to dwell 
too long on the poem itself. To do so may cause 
revulsion. Too much analysis often has this ef- 
fect. The superior pupils will welcome the op- 
portunity to mark the similes. There is a de- 
cided satisfaction in tracking metaphors. Locat- 
ing rivers, mountains, and ancient towns on a 
map will add to the geographical information of 
the group. 

A third way by which you may create a de- 
sire to read is to present to the pupils a list of 
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challenging statements. Interest is naturally 
piqued by such statements as these: 

1. The Irish potato is not a native plant of 
Ireland. 

2. The climate of Sitka is more equable than 
that of Washington, D. C. 

3. Denmark’s illiteracy rate is lower than that 
of the United States. 

4. Tomatoes were unknown to Chaucer. 

5. While trying to develop artificial refrigera- 
tion, Bacon contracted pneumonia from which 
he died. 

6. Penguins choose mates, marry, and estab- 
lish homes. 

7. Iceland has a language older than our own 
mother tongue. 

8. Liberia, a refuge for freed slaves, still al- 
lows slavery. 

9. Byron died while assisting the Greeks in 
their fight for independence. 

10. The first ancestor of the English language 
originated in Central Asia. 

The list may be extended indefinitely. A small 
number of statements given more frequently will 
do more to keep the spirit of inquisitiveness 
alive, however, than a long list which immedi- 
ately causes the pupil to feel that he has an in- 
surmountable task. When the lists are given out 
for the first several times, references should be 
indicated after each statement. A little later on, 
though, the pupil himself will be enabled to de- 
termine the reference to seek. Initiative will re- 
sult as a by-product. 

Dramatization offers a fourth means by which 
reading ability may be improved. After the char- 
acters have been named on the basis of the vary- 
ing abilities of the group, time for a rapid pre- 
view of the drama should be given. This is nec- 
essary to prevent Douglas’ misinterpretation of 
Macbeth and to eliminate Janet’s eagerness to 
overdo Desdemona. If James is allowed to stand 
before the class and mumble monotonously the 
words of King Henry, there can be little good 
accruing from his reading. While each member 
of the class is thus engaged in learning to read 
his part, the teacher has an opportunity to give 
individual attention. Since the child knows that 
he is to appear before his classmates as a 
Shakespearean character, say, the teacher has al- 
ready gained a point because the pupil will want 
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to prepare himselt. He will try to discover for 
himself the correct intonations to be given de- 
pendent clauses. He will note the key words in 
each sentence. He will distinguish unconsciously 
between parenthetic expressions and words in 
direct address. He will consult the dictionary 
for the meanings of unusual words. These ap- 
parently trivial pursuits for the pupil to follow 
possess a wealth of good practice in building 
up sentence sense, correct thinking habits, and 
proper manipulation of words. After all is said 
and done, haven’t you done more toward truly 
educating the child when you teach him to read 
effectively than you can possibly do by familiar- 
izing him with a mass of facts? Surely the 
thinking processes of the good reader function 
more readily than those of the habitual cursory 
reader. Do not fail to understand, however, that 
the distinction between effective rapid silent 
reading and expressive oral reading is borne in 
mind by the writer. 

Four methods for eliminating reading disabili- 
ties have been indicated. They by no means 
present a complete picture of the plans you may 
employ in developing correct reading and study 
habits. In fact, after reflection it may appear 
that the methods explained here are rather com- 
monplace, but oftentimes in our efforts to find 
novel ways for presenting subject matter we 
overlook staid and tried means that have weath- 
ered the storm. 





LETTER TO LOCAL PRESIDENTS 


Dear Local Presidents: 

At the regular annual meeting of District E recently 
at Rocky Mount, the vice president called for the even- 
ing before a special meeting of the presidents of the local 
associations and the county and city superintendents of 
the district. Seven out of the nine local presidents were 
present and gave brief reports of the work of their re- 
spective local associations. The superintendents present 
expressed their sympathetic support of all the plans dis- 
cussed and agreed upon. A meeting like this would he 
a help to all of us and I wish other vice presidents could 
have been present. 

One matter that was discussed and taken under advise- 
ment is of interest to us all: 

“Is the fall a better time than the spring for holding 
district meetings ?” 

Some reasons given for meeting in the fall rather than 
in the spring were: 

1. We are then at the beginning of our year’s work, 
fresh and buoyant. 


2. Resolutions passed at the district meetings can be 
submitted more directly at the annual meeting in Novem- 
ber. There is thus a continuity of interest carried over 
from the district meeting to our State meeting. 

These things are worth thinking about. 

The entire meeting was characterized by earnest interest 
and good feeling. My advice to you all is to visit District E 
if you get a chance. 

Why don’t the local presidents visit other district meet- 
ings more? 

Yours cordially, 
Lucy Mason Hott, Chairman. 





SHALL WE GO BACK TO UNTRAINED 
TEACHERS? 


It would be interesting to know the reaction of the 
teachers of District K who heard the address of Senator 
Roland E. Chase at Pennington Gap, March 19. I refer 
to the part in which the Senator made his plea to let high 
school graduates teach two years to enable them finan- 
cially to enter college. The fact that Mr. Chase is the 
sponsor of such a bill makes it painfully apparent that 
his experience in the educational field is very limited. 
Such an appeal could come only from that type of person 
who thinks “anybody can teach school.” While not 
denying that the Senator is not moved by any political 
consideration, every educator who is worthy of the name 
will oppose to the last ditch the measure he proposes for 
two reasons—the welfare of the children and the standing 
of the teaching profession. 

Mr. Chase denounces the attitude I am taking as “self- 
ish.” He says, “Suppose that doctors and lawyers should 
say that no more young doctors or lawyers be licensed.” 
We who oppose the bill advocated by Mr. Chase are not 
objecting to more teachers being licensed; what we ob- 
ject to is any law that would place untrained young peo- 
ple in our schoolrooms to train our boys and girls. Mr. 
Chase will remember that teaching is a profession just 
as is medicine, law, or engineering, and that just as train- 
ing is required for these, the teacher must also be specially 
trained. Moreover, I have heard no one advocating that 
high school graduates or even college men with no special 
training be allowed to practice medicine or law! 

The Senator says that many of our teachers started 
teaching from the seventh grade. He means they began 
“keeping school”; it could scarcely be called teaching in 
the sense we think of it today. I was one of that class, 
so I happen to know. 

[ am just as interested in young people as Mr. Chase is, 
but it has taken years to place the teaching profession on 
its present level. Shall we at one stroke place it back on 
the level with common labor? We have for a long time 
had as an objective the placing of trained teachers in 
every schoolroom. Just when this has been gained shall 
we recruit our ranks from young people who, no matter 
how earnest they may be, scarcely know what to teach, 
and absolutely nothing about how to teach? 

E. H. ANpberson, Principal, 
Sandlick School, Birchleaf, Va. 
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A RHYTHM ORCHESTRA FOR “$1.98” 


By RkutuH E, Ditvon, Purcellville 

I teach in a small rural school of about 185 pupils and 
six teachers. While we have more equipment than many 
schools of this size we still need more supplies. There- 
fore, if we had a rhythm orchestra this year it was up to 
the primary teachers and me to get the supplies needed. 
We had a victrola to start with and a very few records 
that could be used for the rhythm work. For a beginning 
we got the children interested in saving the sucker sticks 
they had. Soon we had enough to supply our need for 
rhythm sticks. These were used in many ways. Next 
we bought a few hand bells at the hardware store. ‘These 
cost five cents each. One of our lumber dealers had seven 
pairs of sand blocks and one pair of wood blocks made for 
us. Our fourth grade boys covered these blocks with 
sandpaper at a cost of a few cents. A triangle, beater, 
and small drum were lent by pupils of our school. Our 
tinner made us a pair of tin cymbals about six inches in 











Baking powder cans of different sizes were 

We put about two tablespoonfuls 
When these are shaken they make a 
soft swishing sound that harmonizes nicely with parts of 


diameter. 
brought in by pupils. 
of rice in each can. 


many selections. A supervisor in Richmond handed on 
to me the idea of using horseshoes. We now have eleven 
horseshoes and large mallets with which to strike them. 
We paid one dollar for a large drum and ten cents for a 
xylophone. The cost of all the instruments was $1.98 
and the Junior League of the school paid this. 

Some of the patrons of the school contributed appro- 
priate records for the orchestra work. 

Now we have sufficient equipment and instruments to 
give the first and second grades two periods a week of 
training in rhythm and fun. The children doing the best 
work are selected whenever they are wanted for program 
material. 


VIRGINIA HEADQUARTERS AT 
ATLANTIC CITY 


To N. E. A. Members: 
Be sure that your local association is affiliated with the 
National Education Association. 


The affiliation dues are 
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$5.00 and this entitles the local association to send a dele- 
gate to the convention of the National Education Associa- 
tion, if you have at least fifty-one members. Every local 
association may send a delegate for every one hundred 
members or major fraction, which is fifty-one. 

In addition to the privilege of sending a delegate, the 
local association will receive the Year Book and all the 
research bulletins. These have valuable information for 
all educators. 

The National Education Association will meet in 
Atlantic City June 25-July 1. The Virginia Headquarters 
will be located at the St. Charles Hotel, Rooms 954-955. 

The Virginia Breakfast will be Tuesday morning, June 
28, at 7:45 o’clock in the Tudor Room. The delegates 
will meet at the Headquarters Monday at 12:30 P. M. to 
transact all official business. 

This week another 100% city, South Norfolk, affiliated 
with the N. E. A. I hope other local associations will do 
their best to increase enrolment. 

Be sure to attend the Virginia Breakfast in Atlantic 
City. We know you will enjoy it. We will have some 
good speakers. 

I shall be looking forward to seeing you. 


Yours truly, 


Epitu B, JoyNEs, 
Director for Virginia. 





LETTER OF APPRECIATION— 
PREVENTORIUM 


My dear Mr. Heatwole: 

I wish to express my gratitude and deep appreciation 
for the services rendered me at the Teachers’ Preven- 
torium at Charlottesville. I feel indebted to you, the 
Preventorium committee and all others who have worked 
to make the Preventorium possible. 

I was in the hospital for three weeks beginning No- 
vember 2 and had an operation for exophthalmic goiter. 
The treatment I received there was so effective that I 
was able to return to my work in two months which is 
rare in thyroid cases. 

I hope that no teacher in Virginia will fail to avail 
himself of the opportunity to go to the Preventorium for 
any medical or surgical attention which might be neces- 
sary. The four dollars is such a little price to pay for so 
great a blessing. 

It is an unusual opportunity to have the services of the 
doctors and nurses of the University of Virginia Hospital. 
I found them so efficient, kind, and considerate in every 
detail. I should like to commend them to every Virginia 
teacher. 

With all good wishes, I am 


Sincerely yours, 


Maupe GLenn, Big Stone Gap, Va. 
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ATLANTIC CITY AND THE N. E. A. 
CONVENTION 
A week of business sessions and pleasure is assured 
those who attend the 70th Annual Convention of the Na- 
tional Education Association at Atlantic City, June 25 to 
July 1, 1932. The stage is all set for one of the largest 
gatherings in the history of 


of the mighty rolling Atlantic, and it requires very little 
imagination to picture oneself far out at sea. Completing 
this illusion and in keeping with the great length of this 
“promenade deck,” there are hundreds of rolling chairs 
that remind one of the steamer deck chairs and permit of 
the same complete relaxation. In short, a visit to Atlan- 





N. E. A. 

Atlantic City lends itself 
ideally to convention pur- 
poses. Not only has it the 
largest Auditorium in the 
world and unexcelled hotel 7 
facilities, but it is also one 7 
of America’s most delightful 
spots for vacationists. 
Known from coast to coast, 
and almost equally well 
abroad, its ocean -crested 
shores are a mecca for pleas- 
ure seekers. There is prob- 
ably no time of the year 
when Atlantic City has more 
to offer than in June, when 
the sun shines down warmly, 
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but the ocean breezes have a 
touch of coolness to them, making it comfortable for busi- 
ness sessions and extremely pleasant for recreation pur- 
poses, 

Due largely to Atlantic City’s proximity to the great 
population centers, a record-breaking attendance is antic- 
ipated at the 1932 meeting, for few will care to miss 
this opportunity to enjoy a combination vacation and 
business trip to the Nation’s most famous resort. Those 
from inland sections will find the beautiful waters of the 
Atlantic Ocean—just outside the hotel windows—a never- 
ending source of delight. 

The Convention Arrangements Committee of the New 
Jersey State Teachers Association is leaving no stone un- 
turned to make the convention a most enjoyable one. A 
particularly good program of entertainment has been 
arranged. 

Foremost among Atlantic City’s attractions is its fa- 
mous Boardwalk. This broad marine esplanade skirts the 
tumbling surf for more than seven miles. The Boardwalk 
is an enduring, pulse-quickening inspiration to all who 
traverse it, and throughout the year it is thronged with 
promenaders from every section of the country. A promi- 
nent shipping official once likened the Boardwalk to the 
promenade deck of a great ocean liner—a ship seven miles 
in length. Standing at the rail that runs along the entire 
ocean side of the Boardwalk, one has an unobstructed view 


tic City has all the stimulating effects of a sea voyage. 

The Atlantic City Convention Hall, where practically 
all of the convention activities will be centered, is a 
$15,000,000 structure, conveniently located on the Board- 
walk and occupying an entire city block. It is the most 
perfectly equipped building of its kind. An idea of its 
size can be gained from the statement that a thirteen- 
story building could be erected in the main chamber with- 
out touching the ceiling. 

In addition to providing facilities under one roof for 
eighteen simultaneous meetings and all of the Commercial 
and Educational Exhibits, the Convention Hall provides 
a large arena in which a very beautiful Washington Bi- 
centennial Pageant will be presented during N. E. A. 
week. Thousands of Atlantic City school children are 
now rehearsing this Pageant. 

Atlantic City’s hotels will also contribute much to the 
comfort and pleasure of N. E. A. delegates. 

The most important thing that can be said about the 
hotels is that prices are low—the lowest they have been in 
many years. No teacher need stay away from the conven- 
tion because of hotel rates—there is a good room in At- 
lantic City at any reasonable rate desired. Inquiries re- 
garding hotel accommodations should be addressed to the 
Hotel Committee, 16 Central Pier, Atlantic City, N. J. 








The Pacific Regional Conference of the World Federation of Education Associations will 
be held July 25-30 at Honolulu, Hawaii. Further information as to this conference may be ob- 
tained by writing Dr. A. O. Thomas, Director General, 1201 Sixteenth St., Washington, D. C. 





— 





TABLEAUX IN WASHINGTON 


The following pictures show excellent creative work 
of pupils and faculty of the John L. Berkeley School, 
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BICENTENNIAL EXERCISES 


Danville, Va. The pictures tell their own story of some 
important episodes in the life of Washington. 

















RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT DISTRICT 
MEETINGS 


District B at Hampton, April 15 
Be It Resolved: 

1. That the members of District B of the Virginia 
Education Association express their confidence in the 
policy and administration of our Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Dr. Sidney B. Hall. We commend his out- 
standing leadership and pledge him our support in his 
vigorous efforts to carry forward the program of public 
education in Virginia. 

2. In view of the fact that our schools have never been 
adequately manned even in times of maximum prosperity, 
and that the average level of teachers’ salaries has never 
been higher than 70% of the salaries of all other salaried 
workers, we deplore and view with disapproval the tend- 
ency in many parts of the State to a curtailment of educa- 
tional opportunities and toward the cutting of teachers’ 
salaries. It is the opinion of this association that in a 
period of economic depression, school facilities should be 
even more adequate than during normal times since the 
public demands more services of the schools and since the 
enrolments in such times usually increase. Especially do we 


deplore the fact that the schools are as a rule the first to 
bear the burden of so-called policies of retrenchment—pol- 
icies which jeopardize the results of many years of progress 
and of teachers’ sacrifices in the field of public education. 

3. That we express to the members of the General 
Assembly of Virginia our sincere appreciation for their 
very definite interest in the educational welfare of the 
State as shown by their deliberations during the recent 
session of the Legislature. 

4. That we express our gratitude to the officials and 
committees of our State Association for the manner in 
which they conducted their program to sustain the present 
high standards of the educational life of the State. We 
believe that in the present crisis our State Association 
has functioned in a dignified and able manner and we wish 
to go on record as supporting our officials in the continua- 
tion of their efforts in this direction. 

5. That we reaffirm our belief that the strength of our 
State program lies in the various local associations and 
we wish to appeal to our members everywhere to see to it 
that the local associations of the various divisions be kept 
at the highest standards of activity possible during the 
present crisis. 








le 











6. That the association favor the enactment of an actu- 
arially sound retirement law providing for an equitable 
appropriation by the State, which will guarantee to teach- 
ers who are members of the fund an assured return on 
the contributions made by the teachers of the State. 

7. The Economy Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in conference with the President includes in its 
report the following recommendation: “Suspend for one 
year all payments to the States under the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education except those for industrial re- 
habilitation—estimated saving $8,500,000.” If this recom- 
mendation is enacted into law it will not cause an appre- 
ciable saving in the National budget but it will seriously 
cripple an important department of our educational pro- 
gram throughout Virginia. We deplore such a move and 
urge our representatives in Congress to vote against this 
measure. 

8. We urge the Virginia Education Association 
through the appropriate committees to take steps that 
will secure a teacher-tenure law and a more equitable 
contract for the teachers of Virginia. 

9. We highly endorse the system of supervision of in- 
struction in the rural schools which has for the past few 
years gone forward in the State, and we urge that the 
State Board of Education take steps to develop this im- 
portant service to a complete State-wide system so that 
our rural schools will be brought to a higher standard of 
efficiency. 

10. We pledge our association to the securing of more 
effective co-operation between, and further co-ordination 
of, elementary, secondary, and higher education in 
Virginia. 

11. We urge every member of the association to quali- 
fy himself to vote and to exercise the right of franchise 
in which every citizen of Virginia should participate. 

12. That we wish to express our appreciation and offer 
our co-operation to Dr. Sidney B. Hall and Dr. D. W. 
Peters and their assistants in the program of curriculum 
revision now being undertaken in the State and we hereby 
pledge the support of this association toward a successful 
completion of this undertaking. 

13. That we congratulate the officers of the Virginia 
Education Association on the recent purchase of a per- 
manent headquarters building at Ninth and Marshall 
Streets, Richmond, Virginia. 

14. We reiterate our endorsement and support of the 
Objectives of the Virginia Education Association which 
follow and we urge every member of the association to 
render his best efforts to bring them to a successful con- 
summation. 

a. That we favor continuation of the effort to secure 
the enactment of a more adequate Teachers Retirement 
Law. 

b. We favor a curriculum that will meet the demands 
of a changing civilization. To this end we commend the 
State-wide program of curriculum revision that is spon- 
sored by the State Department of Education. 

c. We favor for beginning teachers four years of train- 
ing beyond the four-year high school, at least two years 
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of which shall be in academic subjects, and a more careful 
selection of students entering teacher training institutions. 

d. That we favor more reliable, definite and adequate 
sources of revenue for education in the State. 

e. That we favor the election of the State Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction by the State Board of Educa- 
tion. 

f. We favor the further distribution of State school 
funds in keeping with the program as presented by Dr. 
Sidney B. Hall, State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. 

g. That we favor larger State aid for school libraries. 


15. That we endorse the work of the Preventorium 
committee and further urge that those teachers who have 
not yet contributed to this very'worthy purpose do so as 
soon as possible. 

16. That the District B Teachers Association expresses 
thanks and appreciation for the many courtesies extended 
by the press, the churches of Hampton, the superintendent 
and teachers, the students, the Boy Scouts and the Police 
Department of Hampton. 

17. That we extend our thanks to Vice President Mar- 
tin for the very excellent program and to the speakers 
and others taking part in the program for their excellent 
contribution. 

Fred M. Alexander, Chairman 
Francis S. Chase 
H. Wilson Thorpe 


Committee 





District E at Rocky Mount, April 1 

Be It Resolved: 

1. Teacher Retirement Law.—We urge the General 
Assembly and the people of Virginia not to be misled by 
the unfortunate controversy regarding the merits and de- 
fects of the present Teachers’ Retirement Law. 

The wisdom of a sound retirement law for public school 
teachers, both from the standpoint of efficient State service 
and prudent provision for the welfare of teachers in old 
age and under disability, has long been recognized by 
many States. 

It is obvious that the bond of interest is between teach- 
ers and the beneficiaries of teaching and that the obliga- 
tion to provide reasonably for seriously disabled teachers 
and teachers who have reached a high maximum of years 
in service on a scale of compensation forbidding adequate 
private reserves is clearly the obligation of the State. 

To match this State obligation, out of some community 
of interest, and to make the later life of teachers some- 
what more secure, with all of its implications of content- 
ment in service, teachers of Virginia merely ask the State 
to legalize and administer a thrift plan which is actuarially 
sound and which in no wise burdens the State beyond its 
own fair responsibility. 

Because of the reciprocal benefits it would seem that 
the State would welcome such a plan; and we shall, 
therefore, continue to seek by all proper means its enact- 
ment into law. 
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2. Modern Youth—We wish to record our great re- 
spect for and confidence in the overwhelming majority of 
our young people. Never, in our opinion, were they 
nobler in purpose, more responsive to good influences, 
so eager to acquire sound learning and self-mastery, so 
intelligent in their approach to the problems and duties 
of adult life, so sportsmanlike, more unselfish in their re- 
lations to one another and so willing to undertake the 
fine or needed task. 

We call upon our adult citizens of every class to cease 
to misinterpret and misrepresent modern youth and, on 
. the other hand, to recognize speedily that no group is so 
keen to discern hypocrisy and the counterfeit and adult 
lawlessness and fundamental defectiveness of character as 
our young people. 

3. Adequate Supervision of Schools——We heartily 
commend the State Board of Education and the local 
school boards of the State for their efforts to provide, 
through employment of special supervisors, much needed 
and sensible supervision of instruction in the public 
schools of Virginia, particularly in the rural divisions ; and 
we appeal to the citizens of the State, in their own in- 
terest, to trust the judgment of their educational leaders 
as to the necessity of such supervision for proper and eco- 
nomical co-ordination of school work, and not to permit 
even the extreme need to reduce public expenditures to 
cause the abolition of this educationally vital service 
which cannot otherwise be secured. If less experienced 
and poorly prepared teachers will have to be employed in 
larger numbers, because of reduction in salaries and 
teacher migration, this supervisory service will be all the 
more needed at such a time as this. 

4. Dangers of Over-centralization—Notwithstanding 
certain modern conditions that make certain types of cen- 
tralization in government and commerce necessary, we 
earnestly point to the dangers of over-centralization of 
control in government and in business under the fallacious 
assumption of economy and efficiency. Our significant 
independence as individual citizens lies to a large extent 
in ownership of property and in power to control inde- 
pendent businesses, and our knowledge of and interest in 
government does and will depend largely upon fuller par- 
ticipation in government. We deeply deplore the increas- 
ing tendency to this dangerous centralization; remind the 
people that there is only a step, chiefly a psychological 
attitude, between capitalistic domination and communistic 
domination; and call upon the people to recover as much 
as possible of their inheritance of representative govern- 
ment and their inherited and inherent rights to share, 
according to merit, in the natural resources of this coun- 
try; and to recognize more fully that government is a 
great social as well as a great business concern. 

5. Limits to Public School Functions—We believe 
that the time has come, in view of the increased demands 
upon the public schools for various kinds of public and 
semi-public service most of which are prescribed by 
statute and not introduced by educators themselves, for 
the people to fix somewhat more definitely the various 
functions of the public schools. If it is the duty of the 
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schools, for example, to prepare children to be taught as 
well as to teach them after they are prepared, the schools 
will not shrink from this task, nor from any other related 
task, but those authorized to direct public education are 
entitled to have their appropriate tasks more generally ac- 
cepted by the public and to be exempt from much of the 
criticism for the increased costs of the schools. In making 
this declaration it is not meant to imply that the schools 
are attempting too much but to make bold the contention 
that many citizens, perhaps most of them, still think of 
the function of the public schools largely in terms of ele- 
mentary training in the tool subjects, educational me- 
chanics and abstractions, while modern conditions force 
changes in school program$ and school procedures as in 
other fields. And obviously the larger scope of formal 
education and related functions demand far more time, 
far more technical preparation for teaching, far more 
equipment, and, therefore, far more money. The educa- 
tors earnestly seek a completer understanding of these 
problems and a more general acknowledgement of their 
responsibilities. 

6. Higher Education at State Expense——There are 
numerous problems and questions which we believe the 
State should investigate and restudy carefully, with proper 
technical advice, before establishing any more higher in- 
stitutions of learning of collegiate rank and before in- 
creasing, at the expense of fundamental elementary and 
secondary training, appropriations to the higher institu- 
tions already established. 

I. There is, we hold, no difference of cultural and 
practical value between most of the courses offered in 
teacher-training institutions of collegiate rank and simi- 
lar courses offered in the so-called liberal arts colleges. 
The distinction is almost entirely academic, unless it be 
said, with reason, that a liberal arts course studied and 
taught with a view of imparting it is more certain of hav- 
ing its educative value established in the thought and ap- 
preciation of the college student. 

For this reason, and others that follow, we believe that 
it is both educationally and economically unwise to du- 
plicate further so-called liberal arts offerings in Virginia 
under the guise of giving equal educational opportunities 
to men and women. It is the prestige and the historic 
appeal of established institutions that is the only really 
significant matter to Virginia women; and for this we 
hold that there is no substitute likely to satisfy or that 
will justify the State in abridging the right of her women 
citizens to share fully in our cultural inheritance. 

II. We question the soundness, unless we be aiming at 
socialism in education to serve a socialistic State, of sub- 
sidizing higher education of some of the people at the ex- 
pense of all of the people, except for some form of needed 
and direct public service in which the opportunities for 
personal gain are arbitrarily limited. In a democratic 
State it is not, we believe, the obligation of the State to 
itself or to the individual who seeks only or mainly his 
personal advantage to undertake to do more than to co- 
operate with individuals in making desirable higher edu- 
cation available at actual cost. By analogy it would be as 
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logical, on any other basis than direct common benefit, to 
subsidize equally the private business of the individual 
who did not elect college training. 

III. We believe that a main cause of the larger public 
costs of higher education in Virginia, in addition to the 
cause already cited, is due to too much academic competi- 
tion among the too many State-supported colleges. A 
clear indication of this was the successful effort to have 
the General Assembly constitute the four State-owned 
normal schools for women teachers’ colleges without, we 
think, sufficient study of the intended and most necessary 
function of these schools. 

The functional relations of the higher institutions can, 
in our judgment, be much improved at a great saving to 
the State and without any appreciable educational loss. 
The prime need is to centralize functions as far as possible 
and to hold or attract great teachers to the more special- 
ized departments of the several colleges and universities. 

IV. We firmly believe that the State should maintain, 
and even increase the value of, State scholarships for 
those who pursue training for the several forms of direct 
State service. But we are equally firm in our belief that 
these scholarships should be awarded far more largely on 
the basis of merit and promise of efficient State service 
than they now are, and that a more certain plan of refund- 
ing the value of these scholarships should be provided by 
law where the stipulated State service is not rendered. 

V. We insist that the type of student and the quality 
of work done in the secondary school are the best criteria 
for college admission, rather than a number of prescribed 
units attained, frequently on a minimum basis. We there- 
fore request the colleges and universities to liberalize their 
entrance requirements as to subjects offered and, as far 
as practicable, raise the requirements as to quality | edits 
and personal attitudes. 

VI. We are of the opinion that the time requirement 
for the whole field of formal education is too long and we 
invite the higher institutions to work with us with a view 
to the elimination of waste at this point. Without sacri- 
ficing anything prerequisite to sound professional train- 
ing and because specialized training is now regarded as a 
continuing process, as well as general education, we feel 
that the application of knowledge to the earning pursuits 
of life should be possible at an earlier age. 

VII. We are convinced, by reason of the economic and 
social changes, and by reason of the particular advantages 
of the South for the development of industry requiring 
skilled operators and workmen, that the next step for the 
advancement of productive education in Virginia should 
be in the direction of establishing regional trade and voca- 
tional schools below college grade. It is becoming im- 
perative that youth be taught not only the essentials of 
general education but that it be given more effective vo- 
cational guidance and more nearly adequate knowledge 
for relating itself to the work of the world and the ex- 
ceedingly intricate problems of citizenship. 

7. Appreciation—We hereby express our deep appre- 
ciation of the splendid work of our State Legislative Com- 
mittee during the recent session of the General Assembly. 


In our judgment the effective work of this committee was 
far more in the interest of the people of Virginia than for 
the personal benefit of the teachers, in seeing that the pres- 
ent situation of the schools was at least fairly well handled 
by the Assembly and in seeing that local self-government 
was not further encroached upon by impairing the lawful 
right of local boards to determine the compensation of 
teachers. 

We particularly record our appreciation of the work of 
this Committee in defeating the bill that would have dou- 
bled the tax on teachers for the maintenance of the present 
unsound and unfair Teachers Retirement Law. 

We express our heartiest appreciation to the Lions Club, 
the Methodist Church and to all the people of Rocky 
Mount for their unusual interest in this Convention and 
for their delightful hospitality and personal consideration, 


G. L. H. Jounson, Chairman. 





District L at Portsmouth, April 8 
Be It Resolved: 


1. That teacher pensions are a means of promoting 
efficiency in our schools and, for that reason, the Legis- 
lative Committee of our State Association is urged to 
continue its efforts to the end that the proposed Teacher 
Retirement Fund may be enacted into law. 


2. That the sound progressive policies which have 
been developed in our schools by reason of much effort 
on the part of our administrators should be maintained in 
spite of the unfavorable financial conditions which obtain 
at the present time. 


3. That increasing the teacher load must be accom- 
plished with a great deal of care in order that the effi- 
ciency of the teacher may not be lowered. 


4. That crime, prohibition, unemployment, all constitute 
social problems which need the schools in their solution 
more than has ever been the case, and for that reason 
society cannot afford to take any steps through budget 
curtailment which will impair school efficiency. 


5. That sources of revenue in addition to real estate 
must be segregated to the localities in order that the 
schools may be maintained at their present high standards. 
A failure on the part of society to maintain these stand- 
ards will react unfavorably on teacher morale and on 
teacher preparation for the great work of education. 


6. That the curriculum revision program which has 
been inaugurated by the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction will make for increased professional interest, 
and deserves the support of our teachers. 

7. That the testing program initiated this session by 
the State Department of Education should be made a con- 
tinuous feature of our school work. 

8. That a constitution and by-laws be drawn up for 
District L of the Virginia Education Association which 
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will provide for the oftice of treasurer and will assess cer- 
tain dues, and will put the affairs of the district on a more 
workmanlike basis. 


9. That adult education by means of afternoon and 
evening schools should be prosecuted to the end that illit- 
eracy may be eliminated. 


10. That we of District L extend our thanks to the 
Legislative Committee of the Virginia Education Associa- 
tion for its excellent work in behalf of the children and 
public education in the State. 


11. That efforts be continued to establish an equaliza- 
tion fund which will enable our localities to maintain a 
nine months’ school term each school year. 


12. That local control of teacher salaries above a spec- 
ified minimum be approved. 


13. That we continue earnestly our support of the 
National Education Association. 


14. That, recognizing the need for acquainting the 
public with educational matters and for passing on to our 
citizens such vital facts as are presented in our educa- 
tional magazines and platform addresses, we strongly 
urge that greater emphasis be given to public relations 
throughout the district. 


15. That we acknowledge the hospitality of the school 
board, of the teachers, and of the citizens of Portsmouth 
extended to us on the occasion of this our district meet- 
ing, and that we express to them our appreciation of this 
hospitality. 

Respectfully submitted, 


Joseph E. Healy, Chairman 
Lillian Kellam 
Committee ~ Harriet Tee 

S. B. Tatem 

Mabel Kiracofe 





District A at White Stone, April 29 
Be It Resolved: 


1. That we desire to express our appreciation of the 
efforts being made by the State Department of Public 
Instruction in curriculum revision and we pledge our 
active participation in this program. 

2. That we favor a sound pension law which will 
guarantee an equitable return commensurate with the 
amount invested. 

3. That we approve the work of the Co-operative Edu- 
cation Association manifested by school and community 
league work. 


4. That we approve the program of supervision of in- 
struction in our rural schools and we urge the State 
Board of Education to make this State-wide as soon as 
possible. 

5. That the members of this association be urged to 
exercise the right of franchise. 


6. That we approve and commend the efforts of the 
Legislative committee of the State Association during the 
recent session of the General Assembly and we are greatly 
pleased with the General Assembly for its liberal attitude 
regarding public education. 

7. That the local associations be urged to keep up their 
interest and activity for a better educational program in 
the State, and that the teachers support the National Edu- 
cation Association by becoming members. 

8. That we express our appreciation to Mr. Chiles, 
Vice President, District A, and to all others who have 
contributed to the program on this occasion, and we 
thank the people of White Stone and vicinity for the 
cordial manner in which the association has been enter- 
tained. 

9. That we suggest a larger per cent of the total re- 
ceipts of the Association be spent in making the Virginia 
Journal of Education of greater service to the teachers 
and a smaller per cent of the present budget be paid in 
salaries. 

10. That we do not favor the establishment of any 
more colleges in Virginia until more adequate provision 
is made for primary and secondary schools. 

11. That we approve a central location in the district 
as a permanent meeting place of this association. 


( W. G. Reynolds, Chairman 
Miss C. Lee Clarke 

J. B. Van Pelt 

J. L. Lancaster 

Mrs. Clarence Campbell 
Charles E. Smith 





Committee . 





RESOLUTIONS OF RESPECT 


WHEREAS, God in His infinite wisdom has removed 
from our midst the beloved wife of our respected and 
capable superintendent, Mr. R. C. Bowton, 


AND, WHEREAS, the members of the Alexandria 
Teachers’ Association feel that they have lost a personal 
friend, 

AND, WHEREAS, because of her prudence, tact and 
sympathy we feel that the community has lost a valuable 
member, 

AND, WHEREAS, this association wishes to incor- 
porate in its records an expression of this sense of loss, 

BE IT THEREFORE RESOLVED: That the sym- 
pathy of the association as a whole and that of each of its 
members be extended to the family. 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: That a copy of 
these resolutions be spread upon the records of this asso- 
ciation, and copies be sent to the Virginia Journal of 
Education, and to the family. 

Mary Waller Dickinson 

C. H. Strader 
| Clara Pitts 


Comunittee 
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Educational News and Comments 


THE city of Richmond will entertain for one day the Five 
Point pupils—one from each city and county in the State 
—at the rally to be held in Richmond next November. 
The percentage of pupils in the State who have attained 
the Five Point minimum standard of physical fitness 
started at 7% in 1927-28 and reached 29% in 1930-31. In 
counties where there was a health officer or a public 
health nurse the percentage of white Five Pointers was 
40 for the school year 1930-31 and in counties which had 
no health officer or nurse the percentage was 17. Each 
year the physical inspection is more accurate as the teach- 
ers gain in experience in making the tests. 

<> 

Dr. A. O. THomas, Director General of the World 
Federation of Education Associations, with offices at 1201 
Sixteenth Street, Washington, D. C., addressed the teach- 
ers at District L and District B meetings April 9 and 15 
respectively. He is an eloquent speaker and what he had 
to say to the teachers about teaching children the ideals of 
tolerance and peace was well received. 

<> 

On April 12, public exercises were held at Washington 
and Lee University celebrating the anniversary of George 
Washington’s gift of a block of canal stock to Liberty 
Hall Academy at which time the institution took the 
Washington and was moved to 


name otf College 


Lexington. 


<> 
‘Yue University of Richmond will celebrate the one 
hundredth anniversary of its founding the week of May 8. 
<> 
JosepH HEALy, principal of Blair Junior High school, 
Norfolk, was elected vice president of District L at a re- 
cent meeting of that district association in Portsmouth. 
He will take office January 1, 1933. 
<> 
‘THREE high school boys won the NBC scholarships to 
music schools in the National Discrimination Contest in 
connection with the silver anniversary meeting of the 
Music Supervisors National Conference held in Cleve- 
land, April 3. The winners are Charles Gigante, New 
Jersey, Irving Fink, Cleveland, and Stuart Smith, Quincy, 


Massachusetts. 
<> 


THERE can be no moratorium in education. The debt 
we owe to our children and our Commonwealth may not 
be deferred for payment. The debt must be paid now or 
not at all. Today’s children must be educated today. 
Time lost in preparing our children to take their places in 
the world cannot be made up. 

<> 

Now school children are hearing good music. Over 
6,500,000 pupils listen in at the Walter Damrosch Music 
Appreciation Hour every Friday. 

<> 

Mr. G. R. Quares was recently elected superintendent 

of the Winchester schools by the school board of that city. 


Mr. Quarles has served in the capacity of acting superin- 
tendent for the past two years. 
<> 

TEACHERS in every part of the State are expressing 
their appreciation of the work of the Legislative Com- 
mittee of the State Association during the session of the 
General Assembly. 

<> 

‘THE following resolution adopted at the recent meeting 
of the Department of Superintendence in Washington is 
a very fundamental statement of the school situation in 
the present economic crisis. It should be the guide of all 
State and national officials in their deliberations. 

“The welfare of the nation demands that the education 
of its youth shall not be sacrificed. 

“To this end we call the attention of boards of educa 
tion, and of all legislative bodies, who find themselves con 
fronted with the necessity for economy, to the imperative 
need for the maintenance of instructional standards. 

“Let economies be made in the material programs of 
government, but let America not falter in the training of 


_her youth.” 


<> 
Tue rural school supervisor's influence should be felt 
directly in some way in every school she visits. 
<> 
RURAL supervision in Virginia has long lost its inspec 
torial and administrative aspects and is now on a level of 
creative helpfulness to teachers and children, An ideal 
supervisor is a combination of scientist, artist and culti 
vated human being. 


on 
One of the vice presidents was thoughtful and asked on 
the registration cards at his district meeting whether 
teachers were qualified to vote in elections; 80 per cent 
answered in the affirmative. Local associations should set 
as one of their next tasks that all teachers qualify and 
vote at all elections, 
> 
‘TEACHERS should study the State Superintendent’s tab 
ulation in this issue of the Journal on the distribution of 
the State school funds, especially as tu the distribution of 
the equalization fund. 
<> 
Ir now looks as if with the co-operation of teachers and 
school officials of the State the schools of Virginia can be 
kept open the full term of eight and nine months next 
session. This will be a remarkable accomplishment in the 
face of the economic circumstances. 
<> 
H. M. McManaway, president of the School for the 
Deaf and the Blind at Staunton, Va., and chairman or the 
American Association Summer School for Teachers of 
the Deaf, is listed among the administrative officers of the 
summer session at the University of California at los 
Angeles where the summer school for the teachers of the 
deaf will be held June 27 to August 6. N. 1. McMana 
way will be in charge of registration. 
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STATE SUPERINTENDENT SIDNEY B, HALL says in his 
official announcement to division superintendents that the 
elimination of a capable supervisor of instruction is a very 
costly form of economy. 

He also says that retrenchment in teachers’ salaries 
tends to retain the poorer teachers and thus drives the 
better teachers into other careers. 

<> 

SEVERAL county school boards have decided to discon- 
tinue supervision of instruction in Negro schools for 1932- 
33, but it is hoped that this work can go on through some 
arrangement whereby the county’s part of the salary of 
these workers will be paid for next session by some 


agency other than the county. In Nansemond county the 
Negro teachers themselves have voluntarily offered to 
pay the county’s part of the salary of their supervisor, 
Mrs. Grace Troy, for next session; hence the work there 
will continue under this arrangement. 
<> 
Mr. A. G. Booker, newly appointed Eastern manager 
of Scott, Foresman and Company, was in Virginia the 
week of April 18. 
> 
C. W. Dickinson of the State Department of Educa- 
tion attended the meeting of the American Library Asso 
ciation in New Orleans the week of April 22. 





Book Reviews 


THE CHoice oF AN Occupation. Crawford and Clement, 
Publishers, Department of Personnel Study, Yale 
University. Price, $1.00. 

‘Lhis publication in revised form for 1932 was written 
and published at cost for the use of students of Yale 
University. The first edition proved so useful and popu- 
lar that the revised edition was produced in enlarged 
and much improved form. While written for college 
students it can be comprehended by the high school stu- 
dent and is certainly one of the most accurate and com 
prehensive productions of its kind. Any high school in 
terested seriously in the teaching of vocational informa- 
tion would do well to have a copy in the high school 
library. ‘The price of $1.00 covers only the actual cost of 
printing it and only a limited number of copies is avail- 
able for distribution outside the University—-so it is 
understood, 


E. C, M. 


GEKMANNA, by Jennie Vhornby Grayson, Published by 
Shenandoah Publishing House, Strasburg, Virginia. 
Germanna is an interesting account of the ghost stories 
and traditions that are associated with the house “La 
Grange’, situated on the Rapidan river in Orange county, 
built in 1742 by Parson John Thomson and to which he 
brought his lovely bride, the former Lady Spotswood. 
The time of the story covers three historic periods—the 
period prior and through the Revolution, after the Revo 
lution when new comers take possession of “La Grange,” 
and the Civil War period and the revelation of the 
“Ghosts.” 
The author constructs a simple plot which puts no 
strain on the credulity of her readers, Against the stark 




















THE BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 


William K, Yocum, Manager 
Superior placement service for successful teachers, 
and promising beginners. Many school and col- 
lege executives list all of their vacancies with us 
because they know that our service is dependable. 
We have filled positions on three continents. 


301 Title Annex Bldg. Baltimore, Md. 




















background of “La Grange,” which in fact becomes the 
most potent and fascinating force in the story, the charac 
ters become living creatures and the simple wholesome 
activities of a well-bred country life are accurately pic- 
tured. A full length picture of the charming and noble 
lady Spotswood is in itself enough for which all students 
of Virginia history should be grateful. 

‘The book is crammed with source material and accurate 
information for future generations to cherish. Nothing 
is told in malice, yet the times that tried men’s souls the 
author has made very real and terrible. 

lhe ghosts become very “living” and though the reader 
understands about them the characters in the dramatic 
story live and die without this knowledge. 

The author claims no literary style but she has handled 
her subject with such commanding clearness and detached 
penetration that she has made “La Grange” and its lov- 
able inhabitants live again for its readers. 


Unit PLAN OF TEACHING IN MATTHEW WHALEY HIGH 
ScHOOL, by Rawls Byrd and his staff of teachers. 
Published by the College of William and Mary, 
Williamsburg, Va. Price $.70. 

This is a bulletin of 113 pages setting forth in detail the 
curriculum in unit forms followed in teaching the course 
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of study in the above high school. The bulletin covers 
definite well planned units of study in the subjects of 
English, French, Latin, Mathematics, Social Science, and 
Science. It is the best practical application of the unit 
plan of teaching we have seen. Those who are interested 
in the unit plan of teaching would do well to secure a 
copy of this most excellent piece of work by the staff of 
teachers in the above school in collaboration with the 
School of Education of the College of William and Mary. 


Littte PLAys For Everysopy, by H. P. Sanford. Dodd, 
Mead and Company. New York City. Price $2.50. 


Here is a volume that will meet the demand for short 
plays which can be given by children of different ages. 
Most of these little plays are suitable for the upper grades 
and junior high school. In this volume there are twenty- 
three plays easy and inexpensive to produce and should 
prove helpful for school entertainments. 


Peace plays are particularly appropriate at this time. 
There are in this volume eighteen of these plays. None 
requires elaborate or difficult staging. They are interest- 
ing and enjoyable as plays and the principles of peace are 
applied in a subtle manner, teaching lessons of peace and 
the futility of war in a most convincing manner. The 
plays cover a wide range of ages. The plays are new 
and refreshingly direct and should be most helpful to 
teachers, community leaders and camp counselors, 





Adopted for Supplementary Use 
By Virginia State Board of Education 
April 28, 1932 


HEALTH 


Better Health for Little Americans 
By Edith W. Lawson 
For Grades 2 and 3 


Health facts presented in simple and interest- 
ing language and profusely illustrated. 


GEOGRAPHY 


Home Lands and Other Lands 


By Branum and Ganey 
For Grade 3 

The most beautiful and interesting book of its 
kind published. Treats of Foods, Clothing, Shel- 
ter, Communication, Transportation and tells the 
story of peoples of other lands in such a way as 
to interest and prepare the child for his further 
study of Geography. 

Write for our List in which are the Acorn 
Number Cards for Teachers, Acorn Self-Help 
Pupil Number Cards and other classroom aids. 


ACORN PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
A. J. MacElroy, President 
114 East 32nd Street New York, N. Y. 
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Re MEM BER-—the 
executor you name will 
grow old just as fast as 
you do. Be sure and ap- 
point one which ages 
only in years of experi- 
ence — one with corpo- 
rate life and unquestion- 
able financial responsi 
bility. 





FIRST AND MERCHANTS 
National Bank of Richmond 


JOHN M. MILLER, Jr., President 


Capital and Surplus Six Million Dollars 
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McKITRICK AND WEST’S ENGLISH COMPOSITION is the 
only high school English textbook built on the so-called 
spiral plan to fit the growing mind and ever-widening ex- 
perience of the individual pupil. 

McKITRICK AND WEST’S ENGLISH COMPOSITION presents 
the work in short units in which only one or two elements 
of technique are given at a time, each thoroughly taught 
before another is given. 

McKITRICK AND WEST’S ENGLISH COMPOSITION trains 
the pupil in the technique of writing by the use of models 
founded on experiences within the comprehension of young 
people. 

McKITRICK AND WEST’S ENGLISH COMPOSITION handles 
the delicate problem of individual differences with tact, com- 
mon sense, and efficiency. 

Published in a one-book and a two edition 
A Workbook for each book 





AMERICAN BOOK 
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Virginia and the Virginians 


By Evrir Marcus MArRx .... A charmingly written 
account of Virginia’s contribution to the history of the 
nation. The vocabulary and sentence structure are appro- 
priate to intermediate grades. Sets of games and projects 
at the end of each section help to develop interest in sub- 
ject matter, and test time-sense, place-sense, and acquaint- 
anceship with personages and events. 


The Skycraft Book 


By Mrs. Laura B. HARNEY, a high school 
teacher who is a licensed pilot... . A fascinat- 
ing and timely supplementary reader for upper 
grades. Presents the history of aeronautics, 


D. C. Heath description of modern aircraft, and various 


& Company 


vocational phases of the industry. Specific di- 
rections are given for the construction of minia- 


180 Varick St. ture models of two of the more common types 


New York City of airplanes. 
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PLEASANT LANDS 


& 





GOLDEN LEAVES 








Fifth Reader 
( Gates-Ayer) 


with their accompanying Manuals and Workbooks are soon to be added to 


THE GATES PROGRAM OF READING 


Sixth Reader 
(Gates-A yer) 





THE WORK-PLAY BOOKS 
Primary Unit 
Gates-Huber 

Primer—PETER AND 


52 
Primer WORKBOOK—$.32 
Primer DICTIONARY—$.40 
Pre-Primer Charts—$2.80 
First Reader—ROUND THE YEAR— 
56 


$.56 

First Reader WORKBOOK—$.32 

First-Year MANUAL—$1.20 

Second Reader—FRIENDS OF OURS 
—$.64 

Second Reader WORK BOOK—$.24 

Second-Year MANUAL—$.88 

Third Reader—MAKE AND MAKE- 
BELIEVE—$.68 

Third Reader WORK BOOK—$.24 


PEGGY— 


This successful series, THE WORK- 
PLAY BOOKS, is soon to be extended 
with the publication of reading equip- 
ment for fifth and sixth grades. These 
readers carry on into the intermediate 
grades the eminently successful funda- 
mental principles of teaching reading 
as begun in the elementary books of 
THE WORK-PLAY BOOKS, already 
in use in thousands of schools every- 
where in the country. Watch for an- 
nouncement of publication, which will 
appear shortly in these pages. 


The Primer and First Reader of the series 
have been adopted as co-basal in Vir- 
ginia. 


THE WORK-PLAY BOOKS 
Intermediate Unit 
Gates-A yer 


— Reader—MAGIC HOURS— 
8 


Fourth Reader WORKBOOK 
Fourth-Year MANUAL 

Fifth Reader—PLEASANT LANDS 
Fifth Reader WORKBOOK 
Fifth-Year MANUAL 

Sixth Reader—GOLDEN LEAVES 
Sixth Reader WORKBOOK 
Sixth-Year MANUAL 











Third-Year MANUAL—$.88 


h 60 Fitth Aveeue THE MACMILLAN COMPANY new York 
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PRINTERS , 


Typewriter Paper 
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William Byrd Press 
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Mimeograph Paper 
Drawing Paper 


College Annuals and School Catalogs 
ore Our Specialties 
bd Construction Paper 
Drinking Cups, Wrapping Paper, 
Sandwich Wax, etc. 
Write for prices stating quantity 


LET US ESTIMATE ON YOUR 
NEXT PUBLICATION . « « « 
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The Solution of the Teachers 


Pension Problem: 


EACHERS in the public schools of Virginia realize fully 
T that the pensions which they will get after thirty years 

of service to the state will not be large enough to enable 
them to continue a standard of living in keeping with their 
culture and former associations. From seventy five to one 
hundred and twenty five dollars paid in quarterly installments 
will hardly provide the necessities of life. 


The possibility of the state adding anything to its present 
contribution to the pension fund is so remote that it cannot 
be depended upon. A further tax on the one per cent. con- 
tribution of the teachers themselves is hardly in order in view 
of the fact that a great majority of the teachers do not con- 
tinue permanently in the profession. 


Therefore those men and women who expect to make teach- 
ing a life-time work must make théir own arrangements in 
advance for adequate retirement incomes. 


One of the world’s greatest financial organizations—The 
Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada—will issue any 
white teacher a Life Income Bond—guaranteeing to pay the 
holder a MONTHLY INCOME FOR LIFE, this income to be- 
gin at an age selected by the holder of the bond. The size of 
the income is entirely of the bondholder’s choice—it may be 
as small as TEN DOLLARS MONTHLY—it may be any 
amount in excess of that sum. 


When the holder of one of these bonds reaches the age for 
the income to begin—he—or she—may have instead of the 
monthly income for life a cash settlement of all the deposits 
which have been made PLUS the accumulated interest. Fur- 
thermore—the buyer of one of these bonds may cash it many 
years before the maturity date if this is necessary. 


Your principal, backed by Six Hundred Million Dollars of 
assets, is guaranteed against loss and—YOU CANNOT OUT- 


LIVE YOUR INCOME. 


These contracts are issued entirely without medical exami- 
nation or any questions as to your health—unless the insur- 
ance feature is desired. 


Address an inquiry to any of the representatives of the 
company whose names are on this page. Give the date of your 
birth—and you will get by mail a complete explanation of 
this Life Income Bond. There is no obligation incurred by 
such an inquiry. 


Sun Life Income Bonds Assure 
Independence 





Sun Life 


REPRESENTATIVES: 


Clarendon, Va. 
H. C. Saffell 


Lexington, Va. 
Stuart Bldg. 
J. P. Ackerly, Jr. 
R. Bruce Morrison 


Lynchburg, Va. 
P. O. Box 496. 


U. L. Fazzi 


Norfolk, Va. 
327 Law Bldg. 


J. V. Bidgood 

E. L. Creech 

M. B. Drewry 
J. M. Hodges 

R. M. Marshall 
F. W. Nunnelee 
D. A. Robertson 


Petersburg, Va. 
Miss Mary G. Harrison 
27 Pine St. 
G. R. Johnson 
612 Washington St. 


Richmond, Va. 

515 Mutual Bldg. 
F. DeWitt Adams 
R. B. Armistead 
Charles W. Brooks 
Howard J. (Happy) Brooks 
Wilson M. Brooks 
E. G. Caster 
H. Linwood Ford 
A. W. Hargrove 
J. Nat Harrison 
R. C. Hawkins, Jr. 
G. F. Leftwich 
G. H. Winfrey 


Roanoke, Va. 


W. A. Ballentine 
717 Boxley Bldg. 


D. A. Dyer 
602 Mountain Trust Bldg. 


Winchester, Va. 
J. A. Hotinger 

















